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THE FECUNDITY OF THE NATIVE AND 
FOREIGN BORN POPULATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


i, 
MARRIAGE-RATES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


Tue small fecundity of the native and foreign born 
population in Massachusetts is a problem which of late 
years has attracted the attention of both official and pri- 
vate statisticians in the United States.* It has also been 
discussed in Europe, and especially in France,t which 
country, by reason of its own small propagation, makes in 
its demological studies, a specialty of the general subject 
of human fecundity. In view of this, any further treat- 
ment of the subject may seem superfluous. Buta study 
of the literature in question shows that the material per- 

* Cf., for instance, Samuel W. Abbott, ‘‘ Vital Statistics of Massachusetts. 
A Forty Years’ Summary,’”’ Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts, pp. 711-829. 

t+ Arstne Dumont, “ Essai sur la natalité en Massachusetts,” Journal de la 
société statistique de Paris, 1897, pp. 332-353, 385-395 ; 1898, pp. 64-69. 
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taining to the subject and gathered in the official statis- 
tical publications — 7.¢., in the census volumes and registra- 
tion reports—is far from being exhausted, and that the 
question has not yet been taken up with a sufficient regard 
for the elements of statistical method. While the fol- 
lowing investigation, then, claims to cover a wider field 
than its predecessors, its scope may be defined at the start. 
In regard to nativity, it will entirely ignore the parentage 
of the native and foreign born population. Local and 
social divisions, such as single counties, various agglomera- 
tion groups, different classes of occupations, will not 
be considered. The reasons for this restriction are that 
the data as published give but a fragmentary insight into 
these details, and that even a partial consideration would 
unduly extend the scope of this paper. As regards time, 
in order that only fairly reliable data may be used, it being 
of course necessary to pay particular attention to the sta- 
tistics of births, only those records will be analyzed which 
were issued after the “ act to compel a more accurate reg- 
istration of births,” approved February 26, 1880, could have 
become effective.* The present study will begin, then, 
with a short review of the population in Massachusetts 
according to nativity and place of birth, then treat the 
marriages and the conjugal condition of the population, 
then, as a consequence of these, the births, and the number 
of children born to every mother. In the pages following 
a short glance will be taken at the mortality and the 
number of children surviving for every mother. Finally, 
some conclusions will be drawn about the propagation 
of the population. 


* The system of registration introduced in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
in 1639-44 prevailed until 1880. Under this system, knowledge of the births 
‘was secured by the duty imposed on the householders to give notice to the town 
elerk of the births occurring in their family. (C/. my paper, ‘“ The Registra- 
tion Laws in the Colonies of Massachusetts Bay and New Plymouth,” in 
Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, September, 
1900.) The Act of 1880 provided that the reports be made by the physicians and 
midwives, and secured thus more complete returns than were obtained before. 
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I. THe Popunation. 


It may be stated at the outset that the distinction 
between native and foreign born population by no means 
refers to any race difference. The population of Massa- 
chusetts, having, like that of every state in the Union, 
grown partly by immigration, the term “native popula- 
tion ” is but a relative one, including, as it does, those per- 
sons born in Massachusetts whose parents came from a 
foreign country. With this understanding of the term 
a statement of the two classes of population in Massa- 
chusetts will now be introduced. 

Table I. gives the native and foreign born population of 
Massachusetts by sex for the three censuses of 1885, 1890, 
and 1895. It would be easy to follow both populations 
farther back ; but, owing to the above-mentioned restriction 
in regard to vital statistics, they would not be of use in 
this connection. 

TABLE I. 
Poruxation BY Sex anv Nativity, 1885, 1890, 1895. 


1885* 1890 t 1895 ¢ 


Nativity. 
Males. | Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 


Native. . | 688,284 726,990 773,853 | 807,953 | 848,312 | 886,941 
Foreign . | 244,600 | 282,267 313,856 | 343,281 | 366,389 | 398,541 


State. . . | 932,884 | 1,009,257 | 1,087,709 | 1,151,284 | 1,214,701 | 1,285,482 


Table II. shows the population by sex and country of 
birth at the two censuses of 1885 and 1895. The figures 


* Census of Massachusetts, 1885, vol. i., part 1, p.lv (hereafter referred 
to as Census of 1885). 

t Report on Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census 1890, 
part 1, p. 486 (hereafter referred to as Census of 1890). 

t Census of Massachusetts, 1895, vol. ii. p. 225 (hereafter referred to as 
Census of 1895). 
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are given for the population born in Massachusetts, in the 
other five New England states, in the other states and 
territories of the Union, and for every foreign country 
which in 1885 had more than 4,000 inhabitants in Massa- 
chusetts; t.¢., more than one-fifth per cent. of the entire 
population of the state. This division agrees with that 
observed in the few published tables of vital statistics 
given separately for the different countries of birth. It 
was not possible to give the same figures for 1890, as the 
Federal census does not give the data separately for the 
sexes. 


TABLE IL 
Porutation BY Sex anp Country or Brats, 1885, 1895. 
1885* 1895 
Country OF BIRTH. 
Males. Females. Males. Females 
jusetts 556 568,884 671,444 694,544 
Other New England states | 101,821 | 114,904 | 118,659 | 129,772 
Other states ..... 37, 43,202 58,209 62,625 
English Canada. . . 6,993 8,866 26,385 29,076 
French Canada .. . 32,621 31,882 55,271 54,492 
Nova Scotia ..... 17,346 23,493 804 27,821 
Prince Edward Island . 2,677 4,132 3,613 5,732 
New Brunswick . . . 6,662 9,787 8,709 11,829 
4 ~~ 29,150 27,774 41,613 40,357 
Scotland. ...... 7 8,026 12,074 12,480 
Treland ....... 105,757 138,872 110,626 147,621 
6 @ 12,757 10,358 6, 14,498 
Portugal. ...... 3,431 2,68 318 
Other countries 14,418 11,798 48,672 34,765 


Table III. gives the total native and foreign born popu- 
lation shown by the three censuses of 1885, 1890, and 
1895, the proportion of the native and foreign born at the 
three enumerations, and the increase of both classes and 


* Calculated from Census of 1885, vol. i., part 1, p. 574. 
t Caloulated from Census of 1895, vol. ii. pp. 704-707, 
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of the entire population in the periods between the 
censuses.* 

The increase of the natives as well as that of the 
foreign born was larger from 1885 to 1890 than from 1890 
to 1895. The natives show in both periods a smaller 
increase than the foreign born, the first being for the 
decennial period 22.6 per cent., the second 45.2 per cent., 
or exactly twice as much; while the increase for the 
entire population of the state was 28.7 per cent. The 
proportion which the foreign born make of the total 
population shows a corresponding increase from census to 
census, the proportions being 27.1 per cent. in 1885, 29.4 
in 1890, and 30.6 in 1895. 

Table IV. gives as far as possible the same figures for 
the different countries of birth. The data given for 
1890 are defective, because the subdivision made in the 
federal census does not agree with that observed in the 
state censuses. 

Among the different countries of birth, the population 
born in English Canada had the largest increase in the 
decennial period, the population in 1895 being three and 
one-half times as large as in 1885 (increase, 250 per 
cent.). The population born in the countries not specified 
and in Sweden also underwent a very high increase, the 
population of both groups being in 1895 more than three 
times as large as that in 1885 (increase, 218 and 202 per 
cent., respectively). Portugal was the only state besides 
these three which showed in its population living in 
Massachusetts an increase larger than 100 per cent. (117). 
The increase was less than for the total population of the 
state (29 per cent.) in the case of persons born in New 
Brunswick (25), Massachusetts (22), Nova Scotia (19), the 

*The increase rates in the following tables will of course show only the 
changes in the relative importance of the different classes of nativity from 
census to census. They do by no means indicate the real increase between the 


censuses, since all the children born in the state between any two censuses and 
surviving at the latter one are counted among the natives of Massachusetts. 
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other New England states (15), and especially of those 
born in Ireland (6). 

At the three censuses the population born in Massachu- 
setts amounted to more than one-half of the population of 
the state, the proportion decreasing from 57.5 per cent. in 
1885 to 56.1 in 1890 and 54.6 in 1895. The second group 
in importance was Ireland, which in 1885 had more than 
one-eighth of the whole population (12.6 per cent.), while 
in 1895 it had not much more than one-tenth (10.3 per 
cent.). The third group was formed by the other New 
England states, which in the same way show a steady 
relative decrease from one-ninth in 1885 (11.2 per cent.) 
to one-tenth in 1895 (9.9-per cent.). These three groups 
contained in 1885 more than four-fifths of the entire popu- 
lation (81.8 per cent.), while in 1895 their share was 
slightly less than three-fourths (74.9 per cent.). As every 
other group had at each of the three censuses less than 5 
per cent. of the entire population, we shall not. dwell 
further on their respective proportions. 


II. 


1. Marriages. 

In every country, and especially in a state like Massa- 
chusetts where, as will be seen later, the number of 
children born out of wedlock is but small, the mar- 
riages exert the greatest influence upon the births. The 
way to calculate the intensity of marriages is to com- 
pute marriage-rates;*i.e., to compare the number of 
marriages with the population. There are different 
ways of computing marriage-rates. The official statis- 
tics of Massachusetts use two: they compare the mar- 
riages occurring in the year the census was taken with 
the results of the census. Or they compare the marriages 
of every year with an estimated population for the same 
years, distributing the increase between two censuses in 
an arithmetical or in a geometrical progression. Both 
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methods have their weak points. The first, while theo- 
retically correct, is open to the objection that annual varia- 
tions may affect the conclusiveness of the results. The 
second is more or less arbitrary, since the increase of popu- 
lation is neither absolutely nor relatively the same in the 
single years lying between two censuses. Both errors 
seem to be avoided by comparing the annual average of 
the marriages of every five years next the census with the 
population found at the census. As the following study 
will embrace only the period after the law of 1880 could 
become effective, only those marriages will be treated 
which occurred in the years 1888 to 1897 inclusive. 

Table V. gives the marriages for the fifteen — and 
for the three quinquennial periods. 


TABLE V. 
Marriages BY Nativity, 1883-97.* 

Year. | Couples. | American.| Foreign. Unknown. 
1883 | 18,794 | 10,002 | 4,754 1,818 1,610 10 
1884 | 17,333 | 9,167 | 4,743 1,881 1/539 3 
i885 | 17,052 | 9,073 | 4,596 1,882 1,565 6 
1886 | 18,018 | 9,272 | 5,098 2,014 1,700 4 
1887 | 19,533 | 9,738 | 5,669 2,256 1,867 3 
isss | 19,739 | 9,481 | 6,043 2,298 1,908 9 
1889 | 90,397 | 9,574 | 6,418 2,471 1,931 3 
1890 | 90838 | 9,607 | 6,564 2,494 2/158 15 
1991 | 21,675 | 9,943 | 7,018 2,504 2/201 9 
1s92 | 29507 | 10,032 | 7,647 2/558 2,269 1 
is93 | 99,814 | 10,029 | 7,869 2,635 |* 2,974 7 
1894 | 20619 | 9,163 | 6,937 2,408 2,110 1 
1895 | 93102 | 10,292 | 7,690 2/798 2;394 3 
1896 | 23,651 | 10,401 2/839 2,494 4 
1897 | 93,038 | 10,049 | 7,810 2,784 2,389 6 
1883 130 | 47,252 | 24,720 9,851 8,281 26 

1888 | | 105,156 | 48,637 | 33,690 | 12,825 10,467 37 
| 49,934 | | 13,882 11,661 21 


*Annual Report of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in Massachusetts, vols. 
xlii.-lvi., Table I. (hereafter referred to as Registration Report). 
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In Table VI. the average annual number of natives and 
foreign born marrying in the three quinquennial periods 
are compared with the population found at the censuses 
(see Table I.). The persons marrying whose nativity was 
unknown are distributed between the natives and foreign 
born in the proportion of the cases known. 


TABLE VI. 
General MaRRIAGE-RATES OF THE NaTIVE AND ForEIGN Born. 
Persons MARRIED. 
Nativiry. 1883-87 1888-92 1893-97 
112,669 120,108 124,934 
Foreign 67,591 90,204 101,514 


Natrviry. 1883-87 1888-92 1893-97 
& 6 © 15.92 15.19 14.40 
Foreign ...... 25.66 27.45 26.54 


If the marriages of the natives are compared with the 
whole native population, and the marriages of the foreign 
born with the whole foreign born population, it will be 
found that the general marriage-rates differ widely, the 
rate for the foreign born being much in excess. This 
difference is still increasing, the marriage-rate of the 
natives showing a decrease from period to period, while 
the opposite result appears in the figures of the foreign 
born. It would throw a clearer light upon the matter if 
the different countries of birth could be distinguished for 
the natives as well as the foreign born. Now it is not pos- 
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sible to make that comparison for the whole period, the 
countries of birth of those marrying being published only 
for the three years 1887, 1888, 1889. The figures for 
these years are given in Table VII. 

There now arises the difficulty of finding the state of 
the population at a date appropriate for comparison with 
these marriages. The ideal would be the population in 
the middle of 1888, but that is unknown. The census next 
to this date —i.e., the census of 1890 — is not applicable, 
as the classification of the countries of birth made by the 
federal census does not agree with the classification adopted 
in the registration reports of the state.* Recurrence must 
then be made to the state census of 1885. In Table IV., 
column 1, the population of Massachusetts is given in 
1885 classified by place of birth. The same classification 
of the population in 1895, and as far as possible in 1890, 
together with the rate of increase, is given in the follow- 
ing columns, The annual marriage-rates for the different - 
countries of birth are given in Table VIII.,column1. The 
160 persons marrying whose nationality was unknown — 
they constitute but .18 per cent. of the total— have been 
neglected. The marriage-rate of the natives is found to 
be 16.6 per cent., and that of the foreign born 30.9, while 
that for the state is 20.5. The differences between the 
marriage-rates of the different countries of birth are still 
greater. They vary from 14.4 per mille for Massachu- 
setts to 72.8 per mille for Sweden. If Massachusetts 
with its abnormally low rate is omitted, the next lowest 
rate, that for Ireland, is still found to be as low as 22.0. 
Now it must be remembered that the population of 1885, 
which was chosen as a basis, had changed more or less by 
1888; and, if it is safe to judge from the results of the 
censuses of 1890 and 1895, it had increased for every coun- 
try of birth. This increase, however, was very unequal, 
as has been seen from Table IV. The increase of the 


* Cf. p.5. 
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7,887 8,370 


2,867 
1,291 


Country OF BIRTH. 
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population for every country from 1885 to 1888 may be 
assumed to be three-fifths the increase of the period 1885 
to 1890, and, for the cases where the population of 1890 is 
unknown, three-tenths the increase of 1885 to 1895. The 
marriage-rates thus corrected are given in Table VIII, 
column 2, 


TABLE VIII. 
BY Country oF Birrs, 1887-89. 


Annual general | Annual marri: Annual pomioge 

marriage-rate, rate of the adult, rate of the ad 
1887-89. males, 1887-89. females, 1887-89. 

CounTRY OF BIRTH. 


Corrected Corrected Corrected 

To 1885. | TO 1888. | TO 1888. | 
Massachusetts ° 14.4 13.4 30.5 28.5 23.2 22.1 
New England States e 23.6 23.0 34.3 32.5 22.0 21.2 
Other states .. ° 26.9 23.4 47.2 39.4 26.3 23.2 
English Canada. . . 42.7 24.4 63,8 33.1 42.5 25.0 . 
Pa Canada... 30.2 25.0 44.3 35.9 35.5 29.8 
Nova Scotia . ... 46.2 43.7 59.2 54.9 49.8 46.9 
Prince Edward Island . 59.3 53.3 74.2 65.9 65.3 58.2 
New B a 48.7 45.3 69.0 62.4 51.2 48.1 
England ° ° 80.7 25.5 40.7 35.4 31.9 28.0 
Scotland 29.9 24.5 37.2 32.0 32.1 27.5 
Ireland ee 22.0 21.2 25.7 25.2 21.1 20.6 
....-. 29:1 25.8 84.4 $1.3 31.6 28.0 
Se 72.3 45.6 84.5 51.7 84.0 514 
54.3 45.7 57.5 43.4 65.4 48.7 
Other countries 47.5 28.7 56.5 32.9 55.3 35.7 
ee aoe 16.6 15.5 32.6 30.3 23.2 22.0 
Woueign . . « » 30.9 26.9 38.5 33.4 31.7 28.3 
20.5 18.6 34.7 31.4 26.1 24.3 


The rates for natives and foreign born are now 15.5 and 
26.9 respectively, and for the state 18.6, in each case a re- 
sult lying between the results found for the quinquennial 
periods 1888-87, and 1888-92. The rate for Massachu- 
setts is still the lowest; but it must be noted that the 
other natives, those born in the other New England states 
as well as those born in other states and territories of the 
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Union, also show very low rates, hardly exceeding, in fact, 
the rate of the population born in Ireland. The highest 
rate is found for Prince Edward Island, then for Portugal, 
Sweden, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The other 
countries show rates more or less similar to the general 
average. 

If the countries are combined in eight groups, the low- 
est rate is found for Massachusetts (13.4), then for Ire- 
land (21.2); the other native born (23.2); Canada, 
(24.8); England, Scotland, Germany (25.4); the coun- 
tries not specified (28.7); Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick (45.2); Sweden and Portugal 
(45.8). The foreign born other than the Irish have 
@ marriage-rate of 81.1. 

Now the foreign born as well as the natives not born in 
Massachusetts are a population which has immigrated to 
this State. But amongst immigrants the number of chil- 
dren —7.¢., the class of persons which naturally and by law 
are forbidden to marry —is but small. So, other things be- 
ing equal, those born outside of Massachusetts would show 
a higher marriage-rate than the natives of the state. To 
obtain comparative values, the population under twenty 
years in the case of males and under fourteen in the case 
of females may be deducted from the population, both 
native and foreign born of the respective sexes. These 
deductions are not entirely correct, as amongst the grooms 
there are some of less than twenty, and among the brides a 
very few of less than fourteen years. These, however, were 
only exceptions, and of such small importance that they 
may safely be ignored.* 

*In the years 1883-1887 there were respectively 320, 314, 350, 336, and 374 
grooms under twenty years ; in all, 1,694, or 1.88 per cent. of the 90,074 grooms 
of whom the age was known. In the years 1888-92 there were 368, 411, 
376, 398, and 427 grooms under twenty years; in all, 1,980, or again 1.88 per 
cent. of the 105,125 grooms with ageknown. And in the years 1893-97 there 
were 441, 377, 401, 417, 352 grooms under twenty years ; in all, 1,988, or 1.76 per 


cent, of the 113,221 grooms of whom the age was known. The grooms under 
twenty years are found especially among the French Canadians. While the 
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' The result of the comparison of the persons marrying 
with the adult population thus found is given in Table IX. 
The special marriage-rate of the natives was declining 
for both sexes from period to period, and particularly from 
1883-87 to 1888-92. This decrease is especially great for 
the male sex. For the foreign born there was, for both 
sexes, an increase from 1883-87 to 1888-92, followed by 
a decrease from 1898-97. The changes in the special 
marriage-rates of the foreign born males were but slight. 
The rate for 1898-97 is the same as for 1888-87. For 
the female sex the increase from 1883-87 to 1888-92 was 
very large, much greater than the decrease from 1888- 
92 to 1898-97; so that, on the whole, the marriage-rate of 
the foreign born women exhibits a small increase. Com- 
paring the marriage-rates of the foreign born and natives 
in the first period, the difference between the rates of the 
males was but small. For the years 1888-87 the natives 
had about the same marriage-rate as the foreign born, the 
rates being 31.2 per mille and 82.0 per mille; but in the 
next period the rate decreased very decidedly for the 
native born, and increased not inconsiderably for the for- 
eign born, so that the difference became very large. 
was not diminished in the next period, as both for the 
native and foreign born there was a similar decrease. 
In 1888-92 and 1883-97 the special marriage-rates for 
the natives were 28.9 and 27.5, for the foreign born 83.5 
and 32.0. The native women show already in the first 
period a much smaller special marriage-rate than the for- 
eign born, the rate being for the natives 22.4, for the 
foreign 26.2. In the following period this low rate of the 
natives undergoes a further large decrease, while the high 
French Canadian grooms in the years 1887-89 were but 2,979, or 5 per cent. of 
the whole number of grooms, they constituted together 207, or 18 per cent. of 
the 1,153 grooms under twenty years. In the same period, 1883-97, the re- 
corded number of brides under fourteen years was only 17, or 0.005 per cent. 


of the whole number of brides (1883, 1; 1884, 2; 1885, 2; 1886, 2; 1887, ?; 
1888, 4; 1889, 1; 1890, 1; 1893, 1; 1894, 1; 1895, 2). 
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rate of the foreign born shows a large increase. The 
decrease in the last period was about the same for both 
rates, and did not, therefore, make any material change in 
the relation between them. In 1888-92 and in 1893- 
97 the rate was respectively 21.2 and 20.5 for the natives 
and 28.9 and 27.6 for the foreign born. 

The comparison may now be extended to the different 
countries of birth; 7.e., the annual average for the years 
1887-89 of the marriages of the grooms born in the 
different countries may be compared with the total males 
over twenty years of age born in these countries and living 
in Massachusetts at the time of the census of 1885, and in 
the same way the brides may be compared with the females 
over fourteen years of age. The results of the census are 
given in Table X., columns 1 and 4; the rates found by 
the comparison in Table VIII., columns 8 and 5. As 
regards the grooms, we find that the lowest special mar- 
riage-rates are found in the case of Ireland, 25.7; Massa- . 
chusetts, 80.5; the other New England states, 34.3; the 
highest for Sweden, 84.5; Prince Edward Island, 74.2; 
New Brunswick, 69.0, The order of the figures, as will 
easily be seen, is similar for the brides, but with excep- 
tions. It must again be remembered, however, that the 
population of 1885 does not give a very exact basis. In 
order to obtain this, the state census of 1895 alone must 
be relied upon, as the federal census of 1890 does not give 
any information at all about the ages of the natives and 
foreign born combined with the country of birth. It 
must therefore be assumed that the population of 1888 
was greater than that of 1885 by three-tenths of the 
increase of 1885-95. A further incorrectness grows out 
of the circumstance that, as the age classification of 
the censuses of 1885 and 1895 differ, the females for 1895 
had to be considered adult from their sixteenth year, those 
of 1885 from their fifteenth year. The adult population 
for 1895 and the rate of increase for 1885-95 are given in 
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Table X., columns 2, 3, 5, 6, the corrected special mar- 
riage-rates in Table VIII., columns 4 and 6, For both 
sexes the adults born in Ireland show the smallest mar- 
riage-rate ; t.¢., 25.2 and 20.6, respectively. Then follow, 
for the grooms, Massachusetts, 28.5 ; Germany, 31.3 ; Scot- 
land, 32.0; the other New England states, 32.5. For the 
brides the rate next to Ireland is shown by the other New 
England states, 21.2; Massachusetts, 22.1; the other 
states, 23.2; English Canada, 25.0. The highest rate for 
both sexes is found for Prince Edward Island, 65.9 and 
58.2, respectively ; followed for males by New Brunswick, 
62.4; Nova Scotia, 54.9; Sweden, 51.2; Portugal, 43.4; 
for females, by Sweden, 51.4; Portugal, 48.7 ; New Bruns- 
wick, 48.0; Nova Scotia, 46.9. For both sexes the five 
countries of birth exhibiting the highest rates are the 
same. The analogy of both sexes, in general, will appear 
better from a comparison of the results for the eight groups 
mentioned above (cf. Table XI.). 


TABLE XI. 
Sprout BY Groups oF CounTRIES OF BrRTH, 
1887-89, 
Annual rates of 
the Adult, 
GRovurs OF COUNTRIES OF BIRTH. 
Males. Females. 

II. Other states of the Union. . ... . 34.3 21.8 
IV. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, P. E. Island, 57.6 48.5 
Vv. Scotland,Germany. ... 33.8 27.9 

weden, Portugal. . . ... 48. 
Other countries . . $2.9 35.7 


It can easily be seen that, for the male sex, four of the 
eight groups show average marriage-rates, the rates for 
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group I. and especially for group VI. being exceptionally 
low, and those for groups IV. and VII. abnormally high. 
For the female sex, groups I. and VI., and, in addition, 
group II. show a very low rate, and groups IV. and VII. 
again a very high rate. 

The salient difference between both sexes is with natives 
born in the Union outside of Massachusetts, and especially 
outside of New England. While the special marriage-rate of 
the males born in the United States outside of New England 
(89.4) is much higher than the average rate for the total 
population of the state (81.4,) and also higher than that 
of the foreign born (33.4), the special marriage-rate of 
the females born in the same states (23.2) is not only 
much smaller than that of the foreign born (28.3), but also 
less than the average of the state (24.38). To this differ- 
ence, then, is due the fact already noticed, that the special 


marriage-rate of the native females is more behind that of ~ 


the foreign born than that of the males. 

It may now be objected that the high special marriage- 
rate of the foreign born adults is perhaps due to a greater 
proportion of unmarried people than obtains among the 
natives. To test the objection, it will be necessary to 
eliminate from among the people of marriageable age 
those of unmarriageable condition,— ‘.¢., the married,— and 
compare the natives and foreign born marrying with the 
population of marriageable conjugal condition. These re- 
fined marriage-rates are given in Table XII.* 

If these refined marriage-rates are compared with the 
special rates, first for the two groups of general nativity 
considered separately, a decrease is again found for the 
natives from period to period for both sexes. For the 
foreign males the increase in the marriage-rate from 
1888-87 to 1888-92 disappears here, and gives place to a 


*It is hard to understand how Arséne Dumont in his ‘‘ Essai sur la natalité 
en Massachusetts ”’ (op. cit. p. 338) can say, “‘ Faute de donner une bonne réparti- 
tion de la population par age et par état civil, les census ne permettent pas... 
de calculer . . . le rapport des mariables aux mariés.” . . . Cf. op. cit. p. 347. 
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decrease, which continues in the next period, so that the 
foreign males have also an uninterrupted decrease. For 
foreign women the strong increase shown from 1883-87 
to 1888-92 is followed here by a decrease in the last 
period of but slight importance. A comparison of the 
special and the refined marriage-rates leads to the con- 
clusion that the objection made was wrong, and that, after 
elimination of the persons already married, the differ- 
ences seem still greater. Compared with the whole adult 
population, the marriages of the males in 1883-87 seemed 
alike for both groups of nativity. Compared with the 
adults not married, the natives had a proportion of only 
82.4, the foreign of 99.8, marrying. An increased differ- 
ence is shown by a comparison of the results for 1888-92, 
the rates being respectively 71.6 and 93.6, followed 
by a still greater in the years 1893-97, the rate of the 
natives dropping to 66.5, and that of the foreign born 
only to 90.2. The same is true for the female sex. In 
the first quinquennial period the difference is already 
very great, the rate for the native women being 42.0, that 
for the foreign born 55.7. In the following period that of 
the natives decreases to 38.8, while that of the foreign 
born increases to 60.9. And, as in the case of the male 
sex, the reverse of what was found in the comparison of 
the special rates may be stated for the refined rates; 
namely, a still greater difference for the years 1893-97, 
the rates being 37.2 and 59.8. 

As the conjugal condition of the population born in the 
different countries is not known, it is not possible to ex- 
tend the computation of the refined marriage-rates to these 
different parts of the population.* 

* As, however, the Census of 1885 shows for some countries of birth the 
number of women who were married or who had been married, it is possible to 
find by a simple deduction from the total adult women the number of adult 
single women born in these countries. As the adult single women constitute 


three-fourths (74.5 per cent.) of the total unmarried women of the state (77.3 
per cent. among the natives, and 68.6 per cent. among the foreign born), and 
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It may now be contended that, perhaps, the age config- 
uration of the unmarried foreign born increases their 
inclination to marriage, the proportion of the persons in 
age groups specially fit to marry being, perhaps, smaller in 
case of the native born. 
To investigate the truth of this contention, it is neces- 
sary to compare the marriage-rates of the different age 
groups of unmarried persons, both natives and foreign 
| ; born. Now the marriage age of the natives and foreign 
| born is known only for the three years 1887, 1888, and 
1889. As the federal census of 1890 gives the conjugal 

condition for natives and foreign born by age groups, its 
results may serve as a basis of comparison. In Table 
XIII. the annual marriage-rates of the natives and foreign 
born are given for both sexes for seven age groups. 

The average rate for the males over twenty years is, for 
natives, 69.2; for the foreign born, 83.8. The difference 
is greatest for the youngest age group, ¢.e., the men under 
twenty years, which is of but small importance. The rea- 
son for the excess of the foreign born here is to be found 
in the inclination of the French Canadians, mentioned 


as the probability of marriage is much greater for the single women than is 
the probability of remarriage for the widows and divorced, the percentage of 
single women among the adult women will fairly indicate the differences which 
would result frcm a computation of the refined marriage-rates. The fact that 
the single women constitute 41.2 per cent. of the total adults among the natives, 
and only 32.3 per cent. among the foreign born (the percentage for the state 
being 38.1), thus explains the larger difference between the refined marriage- 
rate of the native and foreign born than between the special rates. The per- 
centages of the single women among the total adult women born in different 
countries are as follows: Massachusetts, 46.1; Other New England states, 
25.8; Other states, 37.2; English Canada, 40.4; French Canada, 35.9; Ireland, 
30.1 ; Germany, 18.0; all other countries, 35.5. The most striking results are 
the high proportion of single among the adult natives of Massachusetts, and 
the small proportion for the Other New England states and Germany. The 
small special marriage-rate of the natives of Massachusetts gains thus in im- 
portance, while that of the natives of the Other New England states seems 
partly, that of the Germans entirely, due to the large proportion of women liv- 
ing in wedlock. The very small nuptiality of the natives born outside of New 
England indicated by the special marriage-rate would then probably appear also 
from a comparison of the refined marriage-rates. 
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TABLE 
OF THE Native aND ForEIGN Born BY 
Ace Groups, 1887-89. 
4 
UNMARRIED POPULATION, 1890.* 
A@E GROUPS. Males. Females. 


Native. Foreign. Native. Foreign. 


15-19. 2. 81,880 21,790 80,941 25,321 
20-24 .... 65,550 32,608 57,155 34,349 
25-29... . 34,357 22,411 30,726 19,940 
30-34 .... 19,824 10,172 20,464 9,033 
35-44... 19,531 10,982 25,911 14,808 
45-54 .... 10,341 7,250 20,517 15,803 
55 and over. . 18,931 9,959 51,114 27,974 


15 and over. . 250,414 115,172 286,828 147,228 
93,382 


AGB Males. Females. 

Native. Foreign. Native. Foreign. 
156-19 . . .. 818 333 6,529 
a 12,879 8,338 14,732 11,753 
95-29... 11,219 8,586 7,353 6,423 
30-384... . 4 2,956 2,855 1,879 
35-44 .... 3,573 2,022 1,525 
45-54... 1,319 873 674 380 
55 and over. . 1,015 329 287 82 
15 and over 5,806 23,822 34,452 25,066 
20 and over . 34,988 23,489 


* Census of 1890, part 1, p. 851. Cf. p. 16, note f. 


tCaleulated from Registration Report, vol. xlvi. pp. 32-39; vol. xlvii. pp. 
36-43; vol. xlviii. pp. 36-43. 
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Rerinep Annvat MARRIAGE-RATES. 


Males. Females, 
AGE Groups. 
Native Foreign. Native. Foreign. 

16-19... 3.3 5.1 26.9 39.8 
20-24... 65.5 85.2 85.9 114.1 
25-29 . . 108.8 127.7 79.8 107.4 
30-34... 83.8 96.9 46.5 69.3 
35-44. . 61.0 73.1 26.0 34.3 
45-54... 42.5 40.1 10.9 8.0 
55 and over . 17.9 11.0 1.0 1.0 
15 and over . 47.7 68.9 40.0 56.8 
20 and over . 69.2 83.8 


above, to marry young. The difference for the men from 
twenty to twenty-four years is also above the average. 
The groups twenty-five to forty-four show a smaller dif- 
ference than the average, and over forty-five the marriage-. 
rate of the foreign born is less even than that of the na- 
tives. Results somewhat similar are found for the female 
sex. The average difference is exceeded by that in the 
youngest group and in the group of thirty to thirty-four 
years. The persons over forty-five years of age again 
show a higher marriage-rate for the natives. 

The enormous difference, then, found between the gen- 
eral marriage-rate of the natives and foreign born is caused 
partly by the greater number of children among the 
natives. In the special rates obtained by eliminating these 
children, the difference decreases considerably. But this 
decrease is partly due to the greater number of persons 
unmarried among the natives, so that the computation of 
the refined marriage-rates for the unmarried adults makes 
the difference again greater. For both sexes the native 
population over forty-five years has a higher marriage-rate 
than the foreign born. The high marriage-rate of the 
foreign born is especially due to the strong inclination 
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to marriage on the part of the population born in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Portugal, 
and Sweden, while the persons born in Ireland have a still 
smaller marriage-rate than those born in Massachusetts. 
The native women born outside of New England have 
@ very small marriage-rate, but that of the males is com- 


paratively high. 
2. The Conjugal Condition. 


It may seem superfluous, at first sight, to make any 
further investigation of the conjugal condition of the 
native and foreign born population in Massachusetts. As 
the marriage-rate of the foreign born was found to be 
much higher for a period of fifteen years, it may seem 
natural that the proportion of married people should also 
be larger among the foreign born than among the natives 
at the same period. But that is not necessarily true. 
The frequency of marriage, although the principal factor 
in determining the composition of a population with 
regard to conjugal condition, is not the only one. The 
age at marriage, and the duration of the marriages, also 
exert an influence. Again, the conjugal condition of the 
emigrants and immigrants is a factor which could influence 
the conjugal condition of two groups of population. It 
may be remembered, further, that our investigation so far 
has treated the marriages in the years 1883-97, while 
the births occurring in the same period owe their origin 
partly to marriages celebrated twenty years and more 
before, and that the conjugal condition of the population 
in the years 1883-97, which will be taken as a basis for 
the births, is not only the consequence of the marriages of 
the same period, but to a large extent the consequence 
of the marriages preceding that period. In order to make 
a thorough investigation of fecundity during the years 
1883-97, it will be necessary to supplement the investi- 
gation of the marriages by a short glance at the conjugal 
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condition of the population in the same period. As in 
the matter of present propagation, the persons who are no 
longer married occupy the same rank as the single, it will 
be sufficient to treat the two groups of married and not 
married people, considering on the one side the married, 
and on the other the single, widowed, and divorced, and 
adding to them the persons of conjugal condition un- 
known. Table XIV. gives the native and foreign born 
population by sex and conjugal condition, and the propor- 
tion of the married and not married at the three censuses 
of 1885, 1890, and 1895. 

For both sexes at each census the proportion of the not 
married was larger among the natives, while for the 
married the foreign born lead. For both sexes the pro- 
portion of the unmarried is increasing among the natives 
from census to census,— a result which seems to correspond 
with the decreasing marriage-rate stated above for the 
natives. On the other hand, an oscillation of the propor-. 
tions of the two classes will be found for both sexes of 
foreign born,—a development parallel to that of the mar- 
riage-rates. It is not possible to give any data for the 
proportion of married and not married persons born in the 
different countries of birth, as no figures on that subject 
were published at any of the three censuses. 

As was stated in the preceding discussion of marriages, 
the proportion of persons not capable of being in any 
other conjugal condition than the single — i.e. the 
children — is much larger among the natives than among 
the foreign born. To eliminate this dissimilarity, Table 
XV., showing only the adult of both sexes, has been 
prepared, 

The foreign born still show for both sexes at each cen- 
sus a much larger proportion of married than the natives. 
The small proportion of married among the natives is still 
decreasing for both sexes from census to census. While, 
for the males, the foreign born denote rather a decrease 
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of the proportion of married persons, they show for the 
females a continued increase from census to census. The 
elimination of the children, then, had only the effect of 
diminishing the excess in the proportion of the married 
among the foreign born over the natives found in the com- 
parison of the entire population.* 

In order to see if (and how far) this supremacy of the 
foreign born in the proportion of married persons among 
the adults is perhaps due to a different age constitution of 
the native and foreign born, it would be necessary to ex- 
tend the investigation to the different age groups. But 
the census of 1885 does not give separately the conjugal 
condition by age groups of the natives and foreign born; 
and, as the age classification in the census of 1890 does 
not agree with that followed in the state census of 1895, 
the result of the latter may alone be considered. 


*The Census of 1885, giving the number of women living in wedlock or 
having been married, allows a comparison of at least the single adult women 
with the not single; namely, those who are married or have been married. 
The results are as follows (calculated from Census of 1885, vol. i., part 1, pp. 
572-574; part 2, p. 1172, £.):— 


CountTRY OF BIRTH. Females, 14 years and over. Percentage. 
Single. Not single. Single. | Notsingle. 
18.560 22/884 37.2 62.8 
English Canada... .. 3,218 

Great Britain. ..... 9,492 29.0 71.0 
Ireland .......-. 40,827 94,969 30.1 69.9 
Germany ....... 1,688 1,691 18.0 82.0 
Other countries... .. 20,223 30,671 39.8 60.2 

289,455 470,206 38.1 61.9 


The proportion of single persons is especially high for the natives of Massa- 
chusetts and the English Canadians and excessively low for the natives born in 
the other New England states and Germany. The women born in Great Britain 
and Ireland have also a percentage of single persons smaller than the average of 
the foreign born. 
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The proportion of the married among the whole male 
population is higher for the foreign born than for the 
natives in every age group up to sixty years. The excess 
is especially great for the persons between twenty and 
forty years. In the older groups the difference decreases 
until among the persons over sixty years the natives have 
a higher proportion of married than the foreign born. 
While the proportion of the married increases among the 
natives up to sixty years, and shows a decrease only for 
the two oldest groups, the decrease begins among the 
foreign born in the age group fifty to fifty-nine. At first 
slow, it is in the oldest groups much stronger than for the 
natives. The development for the females is quite similar. 
The excess in the proportion of married persons among 
the foreign born is also very high for the persons under 
forty years. It decreases much in the next decennial 
group, and in every age group above fifty years the natives 
have a higher proportion of married people than the 
foreign born. While the proportion of married among 
the natives increases up to fifty years, the increase ceases 
for the foreign born again at the preceding period ; and the 
decrease which follows is stronger than for the natives. 

The superiority of the foreign born population in regard 
to the proportion of married persons acquires, then, a still 
greater importance, as it takes place for the males in the 
age groups below sixty years, and for the females below 
fifty years, reaching its maximum for both sexes in the 
most fruitful period of life.* 

*The Census of 1885 makes it possible to compare the proportion of at 
least the single women among the total adult women born in various countries 
for the different age groups. The number of married women will be given in 
Tables XXIX. and XXX. (cf. Census of 1885, vol. i., part 2, p. 1173). The 
number of single women (calculated from Census of 1885, vol. i., part 1, pp. 
lxiii, 572-574, and part 2, p. 1173), and the proportions they constitute of the 
total adult women, are as given in table on following page. 

With the exception of the groups twenty to twenty-nine years, the propor- 
tion of the single is higher in every group among the natives than among the 


foreign born. Asin the average for adults (p. 30, note *), the percentage is 
highest in the case of the natives of Massachusetts for every age group between 
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8. Summary on Nuptiality. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the preced- 
ing study of nuptiality are the following: — 

I. In the quindecennial period 1883-97 the general 
marriage-rate of the foreign born is three-fourths higher 
than that of the native born. That difference is partly 
due to the large proportion of children among the 
natives. The special marriage-rate of the foreign born 
adult men is but one-ninth, that of the women three-tenths 
higher than that of the adult natives. But, as the propor- 
tion of unmarried persons is much larger among the native 
adults, the differences between the refined marriage-rates 
of the not married adults are higher, that of the foreign 
born men exceeding that of the natives by three-tenths, 
that of the women by nearly one-half. The importance of 
these differences increases still more if the question of 
fecundity is considered, as a separate treatment of the 
different age groups seems to show for both sexes in the 
very fruitful age a still larger excess of the refined mar- 


thirty and eighty years. The English Canadians, who, on the average, showed 
a higher percentage than the average of the state, have a smaller proportion 
for every age group under fifty years. On the other hand, the Germans, who, 
on the whole, had an exceedingly small percentage of single, show the same for 
every age group. The same may be said of the women born in the Other New 
England states and in Great Britain, who in every age group have a percentage 
of single persons smaller than the average of the state. But, perhaps, the 
most striking exception is furnished by the Irish women. While, on the 
whole, their percentage of single women is much smaller than that of the 
state, and even smaller than the average of the foreign born, they have by far 
the highest percentage of single women among the women under thirty years 
of age. Their percentage in the age group thirty to thirty-nine is only ex- 
ceeded by the natives of Massachusetts, and in every age group from forty to 
eighty years they have a higher percentage of single women than the average 
of the state. The Irish, with 30 per cent. single among the total adult women, 
have in every age group under fifty years a higher proportion of single women 
than the English Canadians with 40 per cent. single among the total adult. 
The reason for this anomaly is to be found in the fact that, on the whole, the 
adult Irish population is much older, the adult English Canadian population 
much younger, than the total adults of the State. This, again, emphasizes 
the fact that every study of vital statistics is liable to lead to erroneous results 
without an examination of age constitution. 
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riage-rate of the foreign born, while the natives have a 
higher marriage-rate than the foreign born in the oldest 
groups. A subdivision of the fifteen years into three 
quinquennial periods shows for all the marriage-rates of 
the natives a decided decrease from period to period, while 
the rates of the foreign born have a larger increase from 
the first period to the second than they have a decrease 
from the second to the third; but the refined marriage- 
rate of the foreign born males shows a continual decrease. 

II. In the triennial period from 1887 to 1889 the natives 
born in Massachusetts have the smallest general marriage- 
rate. It is exceeded by three-fifths by the Irish, by three- 
fourths by the other natives. The general marriage-rate 
of most of the other countries is twice as large as that of 
the natives of Massachusetts, while that of persons born 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Sweden, and Portugal, seems to have been twice as large 
as that of the natives born outside of Massachusetts. 
The special marriage-rate of the adults is smallest with the 
Irish and with the natives born in New England, while 
the rate of the five above-named countries is more than 
twice as large. While the special marriage-rate of the 
native males born outside of New England is a third 
higher than that of the other natives, both classes of 
natives show the same rates for the femalesex. Although 
the statistics of the population of the different countries 
of birth ought to be much improved before they warrant 
final conclusions, the small nuptiality of all the natives of 
New England,—of the persons born in Ireland, and of 
the females of the other states of the Union, seems to be 
evident. 

III. At the three censuses of 1885, 1890, and 1895, the 
proportion of the married among the natives is less than 
one-third, while the proportion among the foreign born 
exceeds one-half. An elimination of the persons not adult 
raises the proportion of the native men to three-fifths, 
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that of the foreign men to nearly two-thirds, while that of 
the native women reaches six-thirteenths, and that of 
the foreign born seven-thirteenths. An investigation of the 
different age groups in 1895 shows that the excess of the 
married among the foreign born is for both sexes still 
larger in the fruitful periods of life, while the percentage 
of the married persons among the natives is higher in the 
oldest age groups. The proportion of the married among 
the total population, as well as among the adults, de- 
creased for both sexes of natives from census to census. 
The foreign born do not show a decided change in either 
direction. For both sexes the proportion of married de- 
creased from 1885 to 1890, and increased from 1890 to 


1895. 
R. R. KuczynskI. 
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THE NATIONAL AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF IRON, STEEL, AND TIN 
WORKERS, 1892-1901.* 


In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for July, 1893, 
there appeared an article giving the history of what was 
then known as the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, the history being brought down to the year 
1892. The purpose of the present article is to record the 
history of that association since that year. There was a 
change in the title of the association in May, 1897, when 
the tin workers were recognized as an important part of 
the association. So it is now the National Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel,and Tin Workers. The associa- 
tion is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

It is well at the present time to recapitulate briefly the 
history of the association from its organization. The 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, as its 
name indicated, was the result of the combination of several 
trade bodies. The original societies which were consoli- 
dated in 1876, under the name of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers of the United States, were 
known previous to that date as the United Sons of Vulcan, 
consisting of boilers and puddlers ; the Associated Brother- 
hood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, and Roughers of 
the United States, consisting of men employed at the fur- 
naces and rolls; and the Iron and Steel Roll Hands Union, 
composed of catchers, hookers, helpers, and others engaged 
about the trains of works. These orders were separate 
and distinct prior to the amalgamation which took place 
August 4, 1876. The oldest of these three bodies, the 

*I take pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to Mr. T. J. Shaffer, 


president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, 
for data relating to the history of the association since 1892. 
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United Sons of Vulcan, originated in Pittsburg, where a 
local union was formed April 17, 1858, known as the Iron 
City Forge. The second order, so far as age is concerned, 
which was merged in the new association was the Associ- 
ated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, and 
Roughers, an order instituted in August, 1872, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Illinois. The third organization, 
and the junior one, in the Amalgamated Association, was 
the Iron and Steel Roll Hands Union, organized June 2, 
1878, with its general office at Columbus, Ohio. 

The first convention of the consolidated associations 
was held at Pittsburg, August 4, 1876, when an elaborate 
constitution was adopted. This constitution has been 
amended from time to time, and now consists of thirty- 
eight articles, the principal features of which, as well as 
the declaration of principles, were given in the history of 
the association in the Journal for July, 18934 

Up to 1892, the year of the great Homestead conflict, 
the association had been remarkably free from disastrous 
strikes. It had had various difficulties; but, as it had been 
one of the chief exponents of the use of the sliding scale 
of wages, it avoided more than any other contemporaneous 
organization many petty strikes and difficulties. Before 
giving an account of the Homestead affair, the historical 
information will be detailed, leaving the experience of the 
association in conducting the various strikes in which it 
has participated since and including 1892 till the last. 

The association, as at present organized, is composed of 
all men working in and around rolling mills, tin mills, 
steel works, chain works, nail, tack, spike, bolt, and nut 
factories, pipe mills, and all works run in connection with 
the same, except laborers. The latter are admitted at the 
discretion of the subordinate lodge, to which application 
must be made for membership. Thus skilled labor has a 
right to membership, but laborers unskilled can come in 
only at the discretion of the skilled members. Any person 
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employed at any job controlled by the association is eli- 
gible to membership, whether he be a stockholder or di- 
rector. 

The object of the association is the elevation of the 
position of its members, the maintenance of their best in- 
terests, and to obtain by conciliation, or by other means, 
just, legal, and fair remuneration to its members for their 
labor ; and, further, to afford mutual protection to members 
against broken contracts, obnoxious rules, unlawful dis- 
charge, or any system of injustice or oppression. 

The general office of the association is located by the con- 
stitution in the city of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; and the 
president and secretary-treasurer of the national body must 
reside where the general office is located. The association 
at its annual conventions elects the president, secretary- 
treasurer, assistant secretary, the managing editor of the 
Amalgamated Journal, a vice-president for each district or 
division of a district, and three trustees. All these officers 
hold until their successors are elected. 

The national conventions of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation — and this general term will be used instead of recit- 
ing the full title of the association — have been held at the 
following-named times and places: Pittsburg, 1876; Co- 
lumbus, 1877 ; Wheeling, 1878 ; Youngstown, 1879 ; Pitts- 
burg, 1880 ; Cleveland, 1881; Chicago, 1882; Philadelphia, 
1883; Pittsburg, 1884; Wheeling, 1885. All these con- 
ventions were held in August. “Those from 1886 to 1893 
were held annually in June and at Pittsburg. After that 
the places of holding the conventions have varied; but 
the time of meeting has been in May,—in Cleveland, 
1894 and 1895; Detroit, 1896 and 1897; Cincinnati, 
1898; Detroit, 1899; Indianapolis, 1900; Milwaukee, 
1901. 

The number of delegates in attendance at each conven- 
tion, the number of active lodges each year, the total 
membership of the order at the time of each annual con- 
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vention, and the average membership per lodge since the 
organization of the order are given in the following table: 


REPORTED TO CONVENTION | Number mem- 
Year. attend. of active 

aT bership. per lodge. 
Colambus ..... 1877 77 lll 3,755 34 
1878 91 110 4,044 37 
Youngstown 1879 104 104 5,500 52 
1880 192 155 9,550 62 
Cleveland ..... 1881 173 166 10,359 62 
Chicago. . .... 1882 213 197 16,003 81 
Philadelphia 1883 | 153 183 11,800 64 
Pittsburg ..... 1884 | 149 160 9,242 58 
Wheeling .... . 1885 88 107 5,702 53 
Pittsburg ..... 1886 | 121 106 7,219 68 
Pittsburg... . . 1887 | 172 154 11,426 74 
Pittsburg ..... 1888 194 172 14,946 87 
Pittsburg ..... 1889 194 189 16,117 85 
Pittsburg ‘ 1890 | 253 234 20,781 88 
Pittsburg ..... 1891 294 290 24,068 83 
Pittsburg ..... 1892 254 291 20,975 72 
Pittsburg ..... 1893 152 234 13,613 58 
Cleveland. .... 1894 96 150 10,000 66 
oe a 1895 85 125 10,000 80 
Detroit. . ...-. 1896 115 132 11,000 83 
1897 123 145 10,500 72 
Cincinnati. . ... 1898 118 153 10,500 65 
Detroit. . .... 1899 140 145 11,050 76 
Indi | 1900 | 202 181 14,035 77 
Milwaukee. . . . . 1901 200 160 13,892 87 


The annual conventions are often continued through 
many days, sometimes lasting for two or three weeks; for 
at each convention the association adjusts scales for the 
ensuing year, and the multitude of details attending the 
adoption of a scale of wages adjusted to market prices of 
iron and steel involves a vast deal of labor and many 
conferences. 

There have been but few changes in the constitution of 
the association since 1892. In 18938 the constitution was 
changed to provide for a referendum vote on scale ques- 
tions after the regular conference committee had failed to 
reach a settlement with the employers ; but this provision 
was abrogated in 1901, because it was found to be expen- 
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sive, injurious to the interests of the order, and unprofitable. 
The only constitutional change with reference to strikes 
was in 1899, being Section 28 of Article 17, the new law 
reading as follows: “Should one mill in a combine or 
trust have a difficulty, all mills in said combine or trust 
shall cease work until such grievance is settled.” This 
new law played a very important part in the recent steel 
strike. It is very probable that this amendment will be 
rescinded or altered at an early convention, because it was 
found inefficient during the contest of the Amalgamated 
Association with the United States Steel Corporation. 
Some minor changes in the constitution have been made, 
but they are not vital. In 1899 the association withdrew 
its support from the National Labor Tribune, an indepen- 
dent trades journal, and issued its own paper, called the 
Amalgamated Journal. This venture has been a decided 
financial success. 

During the past ten years the Amalgamated Association 
has not absorbed any new bodies; but it has released 
several,—the chain-makers in 1894; the men who work in 
tin-house or wash-house where plates are coated with tin, 
lcad, or composite material (these men formed the 
American Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Association in 
1899 at Kansas City, Missouri); and the rod-mill workers, 
who formed an independent organization in 1896, but 
which is now defunct. The Amalgamated also released 
the tube workers in 1901, but has an arrangement with 
the American Federation of Labor provjding that all men 
working in rolling mills, when organized by that body, 
shall be made part of the Amalgamated Association upon 
its request. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion that during its twenty-five years of existence it has had 
but five presidents,— Joseph Bishop, John Jarrett, Will- 
iam Weihe, and W. M. Garland,— accounts of whom were 
given in the previous article. Mr. Garland continued as 
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president until April 9, 1898, when the present president, 
Mr. T. J. Shaffer, was elected; and Mr. Shaffer has since 
held and continues to hold that office. He was born in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, April 23, 1857. He served as 
roller and manager in sheet, plate, and tin mills, and while 
serving in these capacities began his education, completing 
the same at the Western University at Pittsburg. After 
leaving the mills, he] was for ten years a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, retiring on account of en- 
feebled health, and after retiring from the ministry was 
elected president of the Amalgamated Association, as 
already stated. 

The secretaries since 1892 have been John Kilgallon, 
whose office in 1895 was expanded so as to cover the 
duties of the treasurer, the title being secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Kilgallon serving till February 4, 1897, the 
date of his death; Stephen Madden, who was made 
secretary-treasurer after the death of Mr. Kilgallon; and 
John Williams, who succeeded Mr. Madden May 27, 
1898, and who has served since that date. The associa- 
tion has learned the importance to its interests of con- 
tinuing its experienced men in office. 

The Amalgamated, as already stated, during the first 
fifteen years of its life was strong in its advocacy of the 
sliding scale; and its experience since 1892 has convinced 
its administrative force of the wisdom of adopting that 
scale. Their experience with it has been satisfactory on 
the whole, although each year resolutions are presented 
looking to its abolition. Those opposed to it, however, 
have never offered anything so effective to take its place 
or that appealed so much to the justice of the membership 
of the association. Consequently, the use of the scale 
continues to be indorsed by the majority of the members 
of the association; and it has, without exception, the 
approval of the employers with whom the association 


deals. 
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The association, on the whole, has also been in favor of 
some conciliatory method of dealing with troubles when 
they arise, being ready, as a rule, to submit its grievances 
to arbitration, as will be seen when relating its experience 
in its great strikes. President Shaffer, in his annual 
reports, has proposed wage settlements by conciliation 
and mediation; and his recommendations were indorsed 
by the last convention, and will become operative in May, 
1902, when the conferences meet to arrange the scales of 
wages. In 1900 the executive council on two occasions 
agreed to arbitrate; but the work of conference com- 
mittees, or those engaged in making collective bargains, 
rendered it unnecessary. 

The financial condition of the order has varied with its 
varied experience. The following table gives the total 
receipts, total expenditures, and strike disbursements from 
1892 to 1901, inclusive : — 


Total 

Tuan. ‘Total receipts, expenditures. disbursements. 
$153,434.49 $193,222.33 $115,504.00 
le ee 211,347.13 | 178,741.71 53,433.15 
& @ 18,996.94 21,048.40 4,798.00 
aaa 21,170.69 15,962.96 2,118.00 
24,199.93 25,830.65 11,151.00 
30,237.93 22,202.62 
119,659.07 44,760.33 3,139.74 * 


The financial years of the association begin April 1 
and end March 31. Therefore the last year’s account in 
the preceding statement is up to March 81, 1901. The 
association allows $6 per week for victimized members. 
There is no other allowance on account of such members. 

In 1891 the association had a membership of about 


*There has been distributed $125,000 on account of the late steel strike 
since its inception up to October 26. 
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24,000. It has never since reached this number. The 
smallest membership was in 1894 and 1895, when it dropped 
to 10,000. There has been since then, on the whole, some 
increase; but it is noticeable that after the Homestead 
affair in 1892 the membership fell off very rapidly. The 
figures show a very great falling off in membership and in 
financial resources from 1892 to 1898, after which there 
was a steady increase in membership and consequently in 
receipts. The decline is attributable to the Homestead 
strike. The membership now is about 14,000. 

The tenure of membership has been unchanged, and 
there has been evidence of better understanding and more 
harmonious business relations between the employer and 
the workmen until during the last few months. This 
better understanding has been the result of increased 
study and knowledge of trade relations, the conditions of 
production, and the mutuality of interest. Probably any 
retarding influence which the recent contest may have had 
upon these relations will be temporary; and, when the 
parties to it thoroughly understand each other, in all 
probability the good relations existing prior to the difficulty 
will be more than reinstated. 

The strike attitude of the association has not been 
changed during the past ten years, the laws of the associa- 
tion stating that no sub-lodge shall be permitted to enter 
upon a strike unless authorized by the executive commit- 
tee of the district or division having particular jurisdiction ; 
and, when so authorized, the general office must be notified 
in writing, when the secretary of the national lodge pre- 
pares a printed statement of all the facts in the case, and 
forwards the same, under the seal of the national lodge, 
to all sub-lodges, warning all loyal members of the order 
not to accept work in the mills, shops, or factories 
involved. 

From 1876, when the Amalgamated Association was or- 
ganized, to November, 1892, there had been paid to men 
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engaged in strikes and lockouts and those victimized about 
$600,000. Since then the amount so paid out, including 
disbursements on account of recent steel strike, aggregates 
$220,336.89, or a total since the organization of the associa- 
tion of $820,336.89. The association has taken great pride 
in fulfilling its constitutional obligations by paying its 
members their benefits when they become due. 

The experience of the Amalgamated Association in labor 
contests, notwithstanding its constant advocacy of concilia- 
tory methods in adopting sliding scales for the adjustment 
of wages, has been not only varied, but at times bitter; 
and in the great Homestead contest, which partook of the 
elements of a lockout and a strike, the experience was 
somewhat disastrous, dramatic, and even tragic.* Many 
of the contests in which the association has been en- 
gaged have been trivial, and, even when serious, have not 
been accompanied by violence or any complications be- 
yond those attending the efforts to secure the adoption of 
wage scales. In many cases where the scale has been the 
subject of short discussion between the committees of the 
association and the employers there have been compro- 
mises or the concession by one side or the other to counter- 
demands. 

The recital of all the facts relating to the association’s 
labor wars, excluding the Homestead affair and the late 
steel strike, would have no particular value in a history of 

* There are a good many accounts, official and otherwise, of whatfis known 
as the Homestead strike. The leading accounts‘are, to be found in the reports 
of the committee of the United States Senate ordered to investigate and report 
the facts in relation to the employment for private purposes of armed bodies 
of men, etc., in connection with differences between workmen and employers 
(Senate Report No. 1280, 52d Congress, Second Session); the report of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary ordered to investigate the employment of 
Pinkerton detectives (H. R. Report No. 2447, 52d Congress, Second Session) ; 
Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia for 1892; Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics of Pennsylvania for 1892; ‘‘ The Homestead Strike,” by 
Edward W. Bemis (Journal of Political Economy, Chicago University, June, 
1894) ; Industrial Evolution of the United States, chap. xxv., by the author. 


The statement herewith presented has been drawn largely from accounts in 
manuscript in the possession of the writer. 
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the association, and would be simply the repetition of many 
petty details; but the magnitude of the two great labor 
wars in which the association has participated demands, 
for historical purposes, quite full general treatment. The 
minor contests are well illustrated by a strike which oc- 
curred among the tin workers in 1894, the cause of the 
strike being a protest against a 30 per cent. reduction. 
The affair was compromised by accepting a 15 per cent. 
reduction, but the result to the order was the loss of five 
union-scale mills. All the contests other than the two 
great ones during the past ten years have been, as a rule, 
petty strikes on the part of some of the subordinate 
lodges of workmen connected with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation. 

The Homestead difficulty, which was the first great con- 
test in which the Amalgamated took part as an associa- 
tion, was complicated in many directions. For many years 
sliding scales had been based upon the price of bar iron, as 
bar iron was the most thoroughly staple article in the iron 
market; but for a few years prior to 1892, when the Home- 
stead difficulty arose, the price of steel billets had consti- 
tuted the basis for the adjustment of the scale. Of course, 
there had been many changes in various respects in the 
adjustment of the scales prior to July 1, 1892. These ad- 
justments had been rendered necessary on account of im- 
provements that had been introduced in the production of 
steel, but in making these changes the employers and 
employees had with more or less difficulty reached agree- 
ments that were fairly satisfactory to both parties. This 
was essentially the case with the Carnegie Steel Company 
in relation to their employees at Homestead. Early in 
1892, however, the management of the company proposed 
a reduction in rates. It also proposed a reduction in the 
minimum price of steel billets. There was also a proposi- 
tion that the number of men in some of the crews be re- 
duced; and in addition to these propositions there was a 
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demand on the part of the management that the date of 
terminating the scale, which had been in June or July, 
should be projected to December, and, further, that in some 
of the departments the number of hours be increased from 
eight to twelve. Other regulations and rules of employ- 
ment that the association had secured from the manage- 
ment were to be abolished. The management intended that 
these propositions should take effect in the open hearth, 
armor plate, and 119-inch plate mills; but the other de- 
partments were to continue at the old rates until the mills 
had been renovated and put on a more modern basis, when 
it was the proposition of the management to seek a re- 
arrangement in the schedules of rates. 
Putting these propositions into categorical form, and 
summarizing them as to the most important elements of 
. the contract which was proposed to the men, it is found 
that there were three leading points,— first, a reduction in 
the minimum of the scale for billets from $25 to $22; 
second, a change in the expiration of the date of the scales 
from June 80 to December 31; third, a reduction of ton- 
nage rates at those furnaces and mills in which important 
imprevements had been made and new machinery intro 
duced, whereby the output had been greatly increased, as 
also a reduction in the earnings of some of the workmen. 
The reason given by the company for reducing the . 
minimum on which the scale was to be based was that 
the market price of steel had gone down below $25 per 
ton, it being considered by the company that it would be 
unfair if the workmen should have the benefit of a rise in 
the market price above $25, and should share none of the 
losses when the price fell below that figure. As a matter 
of fact, it was contended by the company that there ought 
not to be any minimum in the adjustment of the scale, 
especially as there was no maximum figure on which such 
a scale was based. The workmen, on the other hand, were 
certain in the reasonableness of their conviction that there 
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should be a minimum; for, as they claimed, they had no 
voice in fixing the selling price of the products of their 
labor, hence the necessity of the minimum to protect 
them against any cutting of price or discrimination in 
favor of buyers. 

The reason given for the proposition to change the time 
at which contracts should cease was that the steel busi- 
ness was usually duller at the end of the calendar year 
than at the time then fixed for the closing of such con- 
tracts,— that is, June 30,— and, that being the case, it was 
contended that it was much easier to adjust new scales for 
the future. A further reason advanced on the part of the 
company for making this change in time was that sales 
were often made for an entire year: hence labor contracts 
could be more safely made if they began and ended at 
times corresponding with contracts made with their cus- 
tomers. This contention was combated by the workmen 
on the ground that they would not be in a condition in 
midwinter to resist attempts which might be made on the 
part of the company to lower the scale of wages, and con- 
sequently, in case of a strike, there would be great diffi- 
culty in maintaining their position,— at least more difficulty 
than would be experienced in July. They claimed that 
the change contemplated would put them to a disadvan- 
tage in conducting negotiations with the company. 

After receiving the proposition outlined above, which 
the Carnegie Company made through its chairman, Mr. 
Frick, the association submitted a counter-proposition to 
the effect that the contracts should end the last of June, 
as formerly, and that, if any change was to be demanded, 
three months’ notice must be given them, and that, if this 
was not done, the contract which was to run for three 
years should continue for another year; that is, from 
June 30, 1895, until June 30, 1896. The company 
promptly rejected this counter-proposition, but finally 
submitted a proposition making the minimum $23 per ton 
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for steel billets as the basis instead of $22, as originally 
proposed. The association met this proposition by an 
offer to reduce the minimum from $25 to $24, but posi- 
tively refused to arrange a minimum on any lower figures. 
The desire of the company to arrange for a renewal of the 
scale, or contract, is well shown by a letter written by Mr. 
Frick, the manager of the Carnegie Company, on the 30th 
of May, 1892, and addressed to the superintendent of the 
Homestead Steel Works. This letter is as follows : — 


Dear Sir,— Referring to my visit to the works this morning, I now 
hand you herewith Homestead Steel Works wages scales for the open 
hearth plants and No. 32 and 119-inch mills, which you will please 
present immediately to the joint committee, with the request that its 
decision be given thereon not later than June 24, 1892. 

These scales have had most careful consideration with a desire to 
act toward our employees in the most liberal manner. A number of 
rates have been advanced upon your recommendation, and the wages 
which will be earned thereunder are considerably in advance of those 
received by the employees of any of our competitors in the same lines. 
You can say to the committee that these scales are in all respects the 
most liberal that can be offered. We do not care whether a man 
belongs to a union or not, nor do we wish to interfere. He may 
belong to as many unions or organizations as he chooses, but we think 
our employees at Homestead Steel Works would fare much better 
working under the system in vogue at Edgar Thompson and Duquesne. 

Yours truly, 
H. C. Frick, Chairman. 


June 22, Mr. Frick wrote Mr. Weihe, then president of 
the Amalgamated Association, as follows : — 


Dear Sir,— Our superintendent at Homestead, Mr. Potter, advises 
that a committee from your association waited on him last night and 
asked for a conference to-morrow at ten o’clock, and that, if satis- 
factory to us, to advise you to-day. We beg to say that we will be 
glad to meet you and a committee with full power to act for those 
of our Homestead employees who are members of your association 
to-morrow at this office at ten o’clock. 


Yours very truly, 
H. C. Frick, Chairman. 
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Here was the basis for difficulty. The ultimatum of the 
company presented May 30, as stated in the foregoing 
letter of that date, was considered, of course, by the execu- 
tive officials of the association and the members thereof; 
and it was decided to ask for another conference, which 
was held on the 28d of June. At this conference the 
representatives of the workmen offered to reduce the 
minimum of the scale from $25 to $24, while the company 
held that it would not go higher than $23, and insisted 
that all other stipulations remain as submitted in the 
letter of May 30. This position was not satisfactory to 
the workmen, and the conference adjourned, after which 
the mill continued to work until the morning of June 30, 
when the company closed down the works. 

Thus was laid the basis for the conflict at Homestead in 
1892. That year had opened with two of the Carnegie 
plants run by non-union men. These were the Edgar 
Thompson at Braddock, where the Knights of Labor had 
been defeated in 1888, and the Duquesne Steel Works, 
which were bought in 1890. The contracts at the Carnegie 
plants at Homestead and at some others employing mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association were to expire in 
June and July, 1892. The relations of employers and 
men at Homestead were apparently on a friendly basis. 
The men had about $140,000 on deposit with the company, 
and this sum was drawing interest at 6 per cent. The 
company had loaned sixty-nine workers nearly $43,000, or 
an average of $620 each, with which to purchase homes. 
There never had been any foreclosures. It seems some- 
what strange, therefore, that after all the experience of 
the Amalgamated Association with the employers there 
should come a time when they should find themselves not 
only antagonizing each other in conference and in the 
bitter disputes of counter-propositions, but actually in 
battle array. 

It is necessary, therefore, to understand something of 
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the reasons which brought on the fierce conflict that made 
the Homestead affair of 1892 memorable in labor wars. 
Mr. William T. Roberts, a member of the employees’ com- 
mittee, testified before the Senate committee investigating 
the Homestead contest that his associates were willing to 
make any reductions where it could be shown that reduc- 
tions were necessary ; and he told some of the employers 
that his committee wished to settle the difficulty without 
trouble, and did not want astrike. After the first pro- 
positions were made by the company and rejected by 
the men, and the latter had submitted their counter- 
proposition, little was heard about the renewal of con- 
tracts until the very last of May; but during April and 
May the company enclosed the grounds with a high 
fence, with barbed wire protection on the top, the fence 
being pierced with holes. The sewers leading from the 
grounds were provided with gratings, search-lights were 
erected, and other preparations were made, apparently 
with the purpose of defending the works against some 
anticipated attack. Such actions, under ordinary con- 
ditions, cannot be accounted for, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that there was something in the experience of the 
past which led the company to take such unprecedented 
precautions ; and these reasons were given by Mr. Frick 
in his testimony before the committee of the United States 
House of Representatives which investigated the employ- 
ment of Pinkerton detectives at Homestead. 

There had been trouble in 1889 in the adjustment of the 
scale which went into effect that year and which was to 
expire June 80, 1892. Mr. Frick says that the company 
felt the necessity in 1889 of a change at the works, and 
he insists that at that time the workmen began tactics 
similar to those employed early in 1892. During the 
troubles in 1889 the sheriff assured the company that 
there would be no difficulty, that he would give it ample 
protection, and see that men who were willing to work 
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were not interfered with. The sheriff took a posse of over 
one hundred men to the works; but they were not per- 
mitted to land on the property of the company,— in fact, 
they were driven off with threats of bodily harm, and the 
prospect was that there would be great destruction of life 
and property. This action frightened the Carnegie Com- 


pany. 

This fright three years before led to the apprehension, i 
as claimed by the Carnegie Company, of serious difficulty 
in 1892; and it. felt justified in preparing, as related, for 
any conflict which might occur, to guard against which, 
not having much confidence in the sheriff’s forces, it 
employed three hundred Pinkerton guards to come to 
Pittsburg and aid in the protection of the property at 
Homestead, and of men who were willing to take the 
places of the locked-out workmen. 

At this time the men made a most serious mistake by 
chasing out of town, or into places where they could not 
be found, all persons who were ready to take the places of 
association members ; for by this time (July 1), while the 
lockout had been declared, the affair took on some of the 
features of a strike, as large numbers at Homestead other 
than those locked out, even unskilled and unorganized 
men, struck out of sympathy with their locked-out brothers. 
The fear existed that, were wages reduced and the Amal- 
gamated Association broken up, the wages of non-union 
men would be reduced in time. 

The president of the Amalgamated Association for the 
nine years ending near the close of 1892 made the fol. 
lowing statement in his testimony before the Senate com- 

mittee : — 
I believe if the company would have conceded to a conference 


again, and kept up negotiations until the lst of July, there might 
have been a possibility of arriving at some settlement that would 


have been satisfactory to both parties. My experience has been in 
the past nine or ten years that very often, when a conference took 
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place, in the beginning it looked as if no agreement could be reached, 
but, when the day came upon which the scale expired, agreements 
were reached, and the work went on through conciliation. I believe, 
if the conference had been continued between the 23d of June and 
the Ist of July, finally some settlement would have been reached that 


would have been satisfactory to both parties. 


Before the arrival of the Pinkerton guards the men, and, 
as they claimed, with the motive of loyalty to the company, 
undertook to guard the company’s property. Notwith- 
standing their motive, this action exasperated the manage- 
ment, which could not look behind the action itself, The 
fact that the workmen protected. the property from dam- 
age by the strikers, even to the extent of repairing leaky 
gas-cocks and mains, did not convince the company that 
the workmen had any right to prevent the foremen from 
entering, although officers of the company: were allowed 
to enter the works. The guards of the workmen, by re- 
sorting to persuasion and threats, according to the testi- 
mony of the superintendent, only added to the existing 
antagonism. Granting that the motives of the men in 
guarding the property were to prevent its destruction, it 
must be conceded, by them even, that a very grave mistake 
was committed. They were exasperated by the erection 
of defences and the news of the employment of a large 
body of Pinkerton guards. Their counter-action was to 
take possession of the grounds within the defences, that 
they might prevent the entrance of the guards; and as an 
act of humane warfare they thought they were justified in 
preventing the company from having the care of its own 
property. 

Another exasperating feature is found in the conditions 
of the men at Homestead. Many of them had made little 
homes for themselves, and some of them had been partly 
paid for. They were allowed the privilege of belonging 
to their own association or to any association to which 
they saw fit to attach themselves. They were naturally 
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loyal to their organization, and felt that through its 
influence they had been enabled to accumulate sufficient 
money to build their houses. So, when they found them- 
selves confronted with what they considered a foreign 
force, and with imported laborers to take their places in 
the works, they felt that their own homes were in danger ; 
and they very naturally made preparations to defend 
them. The company, not taking these things into con- 
sideration in sufficient degree and feeling that unlawful 
possession had been taken of its works, was not in any 
more conciliatory spirit than the men themselves. 

These conditions and the influences growing out of the 
conditions could have but one result,— a physical conflict ; 
and this conflict began on the evening of July 5, when 
the Pinkerton men reached the scene. It is not necessary 
at the present time to repeat in detail the oft-told story of 
the battle at Homestead. It has been thought wise to 
recite with some fullness the events which led to the con- 
flict, because there have been so many conflicting accounts 
of conditions, motives, and circumstances that a history of 
the Amalgamated Association ought to give them. The 
story of the battle, for the sake of historical integrity, 
however, may be briefly told. 

The?controversy was the severest in the history of the 
United States. Probably the most extensive and far- 
reaching strike which can properly be classed among the 
historical labor controversies of the nineteenth century 
wasithe Chicago strike of June and July, 1894; but the 
most thrilling and dramatic incident or event in the labor 
movements in this country must be considered the Home- 
stead affair of July 5and 6,1892. July 4 the officers of the 
Carnegie Steel Company asked the sheriff of the county 
to appoint deputies to protect the works while it carried 
out its‘intention of making repairs. The employees, on 
their part, undertook to defend the works against what 
they called encroachments or demands to enter. When 
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the sheriff’s men approached, the workmen, who were 
assembled in force, notified them to leave the place. 
They further offered to act as deputies,—an offer which 
was promptly declined. Fighting commenced on the 
evening of the 5th of July, the immediate cause of the 
clash being the approach of the Pinkerton detectives, who 
were gathered in two steel-lined barges on the river some 
miles below the works. When the Pinkertons arrived, 
the workmen broke through the mill fence, intrenched 
themselves behind steel billets, and made all preparations 
to resist the approach of the barges. They resisted all 
attempts to land, this resistance resulting in a fierce 
battle, brought on by a heavy volley of shots from the 
strikers, although it has been a question as to whether 
the first shots were fired by the Pinkertons or by the 
men. The Pinkertons were armed with Winchesters, 
but they were forced to ascend an embankment in 
single file, and so were compelled to return to the boats, 
suffering severely from the opposing fire. Many efforts 
were made to land; but the position of the men the 
detectives were attacking was an exceedingly strong one, 
they having intrenched themselves behind breastworks 
protected by steel rails and billets, and from this safe 
place of refuge the detectives were subjected to a most 
galling fire. 

The battle was renewed the following morning (July 6), 
when a brass ten-pound cannon had been secured by the 
strikers and so planted as to command the barges moored 
at the banks of theriver. Another force df a thousand men 
had taken up a position on the opposite side of the river, 
where they protected themselves and the cannon which they 
had obtained by a breastwork of railroad ties, Just before 
nine o’clock the bombardment commenced, the cannon 
being trained on the boats; and the fire was kept up for 
several hours. As the boats were protected by heavy steel 
plates inside, efforts were made to fire them by the means 
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of hose and oil spread on the decks and sides of the barges, 
and with barrels of oil emptied into the river above the 
mooring-place, the purpose being to ignite it and then 
allow it to float against the boats; but this proved only 
partly successful. Under these combined movements, 
however, the Pinkertons were obliged to throw out a flag 
of truce. Seven of their men had been killed and twenty 
or thirty wounded in the battles. The officers of the 
Amalgamated Association interfered, and a surrender of 
the detectives was arranged. It was proposed that they 
should be safely guarded under condition that they left 
their arms and ammunition. These terms were accepted. 
The governor of the State was called on for troops, as the 
sheriff confessed that he could not keep order; and on the 
12th of July a division of the National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, under arms and with ammunition, was ordered to 
support the sheriff of Allegheny County at Homestead. 
During the interval before the troops arrived, however, 
there was much looting, clubbing, and stoning; and the 
detectives, even after their surrender, while passing through 
the streets were treated with great cruelty and abuse. 
Eleven workmen and spectators were killed in the various 
fights. For dramatic incident there is nothing in all the 
romantic labor literature from Disraeli’s Sybil to Zola’s 
Labor to equal this battle at Homestead in 1892. 

On the arrival of the soldiers the Carnegie Company 
took possession of its works and began to make prepara- 
tion to resume operations with non-union men; but it was 
difficult to secure skilled workmen, and several months 
elapsed before'the company was able to obtain all the men 
desired. While the men were greatly dissatisfied at the 
conduct of the company, further resistance to its plans was 
futile. New employees were fed and housed within the 
enclosure for several weeks until there was a sufficient 
number to warrant them in feeling some security in going 
outside under the protection of sheriff's deputies. These 
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new employees were to all intents and purposes voluntary 
prisoners. 

There was not much opportunity for negotiation; and 
feeling was intensified when, July 23, the anarchist 
Alexander Berkman made an attempt upon Mr. Frick’s 
life. It has never been shown, or claimed even, that this 
attempt was made with the knowledge or even connivance 
of the striking workmen; but it very naturally intensified 
the feeling of antagonism. Public-spirited gentlemen were 
at that time undertaking to secure some reconciliation ; but 
the attempted assassination of Mr. Frick completely barred 
the way to conciliatory efforts, although the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association declared that there was no dis- 
position on the part of the employees to stand upon the 
question of scale, or wages, or hours, or anything else,— 
that all that was wanted was a reopening of the conference 
doors. 

It was July 27 when the works at Homestead reopened . 
under military protection. All the troops save one regi- 
ment had been withdrawn by September 19. The striking 
mechanics and laborers returned to work November 17 
and 18, and the Amalgamated Association on the 20th of 
November declared the strike at an end. Most, but not 
all, of the older men were taken back. Many new men 
had been employed; and until the new scale was arranged, 
in July of the following year, wages and conditions of 
employment were such as the company saw fit to grant. 

The action of July 6 resulted in 163.indictments for 
conspiracy, riot, treason, and murder. A few were tried, 
but there were no convictions. Members of the association 
brought charges against the Carnegie officials and the 
Pinkertons, but neither were ever prosecuted. 

Early in 1898 two men were convicted and imprisoned 
on the charge of causing the death of some of the non- 
union men by poisoning their food, but it has never been 
maintained by any one that the members of the Amalga- 
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mated or the advisory committee either connived at or 
indorsed the crime. 

The cost of the strike can be fairly well stated in figures, 
Mr. Frick testified before the: Congressional committee that 
the strike cost the men in wages during its 148 days of 
duration about $1,000,000. The official records of the 
United States Department of Labor show that the men 
lost in wages $820,000, and paid out in assistance 
$120,000, being $940,000 in all, and that the company’s loss 
was $750,000. There were 1,600 new employees brought 
into the works as the result of the lockout. The loss of 
the men engaged in the sympathetic strikes accompanying 
the lockout was, in wages, $945,000, and in assistance 
paid out $50,000, or a total of $995,000, while the em- 
ployers, on account of the sympathetic strikes, met a loss of 
about $200,000. There were 1,250 new employees brought 
into the works that engaged in sympathetic strike. The 
State treasurer of Pennsylvania has stated that the cost 
to the State in maintaining order at Homestead was 
$440,246. The aggregate cost in losses of the Homestead 
lockout-strike, so far as can be ascertained, was therefore 
$3,325,246. 

The Amalgamated Association was greatly reduced in 
strength by the loss of members in consequence of the 
defeat at Homestead; but that defeat does not seem to 
have seriously influenced the wage scales in mills not com- 
peting with the Homestead works, for a scale was most 
amicably arranged in July, 1898, between twenty-three 
companies in the Iron and Steel Sheet Manufacturers’ 
Association and the trades-unions comprising the work- 
men employed by those companies. And how different 
were the sentiments accompanying the Amalgamated 
Association’s adjustment of a scale at Homestead in 1893 
from those which existed the previous year! The follow- 
ing is the statement of the secretary of the association at 
the close of the conference at that time :— 
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The scale on sheet and tin mills was signed this morning at one 
o’clock. The scale as arranged is practically the same as that in force 
last year. A few adjustments have been made that are equally ad- 
vantageous to both parties. The sessions of this conference have been 
very pleasant. The disposition on the part of both was clearly that of 
acting justly. All felt that mutual interests were at stake, and the 
business-like manner in which the conference was conducted is highly 
creditable to all concerned. When the scale had been signed, Presi- 
dent Garland spoke appropriately of the friendly feelings existing, 
and was followed by Mr. McMurtry, who complimented the Amalga 
mated Association committee for the very acceptable manner in 
which they had conducted their negotiations. A very satisfactory 
tariff resolution was readily agreed to. 


The association went into the Homestead conflict, which 
was a mixed strike and lockout, with its affairs thoroughly 
systematized. It also had the prestige of a successful 
order, and was in possession of a satisfactory bank ac- 
count. The contest was waged really more largely for the 
purpose of securing recognition than for any other reason. 
The question of wages and prices existed, but that ques- 
tion was subordinated ; and the determination, on the one 
hand, to break the influence of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, and on the other to crystallize and preserve it, formed 
the real question at issue. The impairment of the asso- 
ciation left it in a weakened condition, and it has never 
since regained the full strength that it had at the begin- 
ning of 1892. 

The second great contest in which the Amalgamated 
Association participated was the steel strike of the year 
1901, which was begun on the first day-of July by the 
sheet steel workers alone, the American Sheet Steel 
Company having failed to sign the scale. On the 29th 
of June a general strike of the sheet steel workers was 
ordered, and it lasted until September 15, when work was 
resumed in accordance with the settlement made Septem- 
ber 138.* 


*In the preparation of this account I have depended largely upon infor- 
mation from original sources, although I have had the benefit of some excel- 
lent academic discussions, notably the following : ‘‘ The Strike of the Steel 
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The story of the recent steel strike has not been fully 
told, but it can now be briefly recited. In the early part 
of 1900 the Amalgamated Association organized a non- 
union mill at Wood’s Sheet Mill, McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, In February, 1901, the American Sheet Steel 
officials, learning what had been done at Wood’s Sheet 
Mill, discharged some of the men. This was regarded by 
the association as an action hostile to organized labor, and 
at the convention of the Amalgamated Association held in 
May last it was decided that the association would test the 
matter by insisting upon scales being signed for all the con- 
stituent companies of the United States Steel Corporation. 
This corporation was a new company, having $1,404,000,000 
capitalization. Its amended certificate was filed at Trenton, 
New Jersey, February 25, 1901, the constituent companies 
being the Federal Steel Company, National Steel Com- 
pany, National Tube Company, American Steel and Wire 
Company of New Jersey, American Tin Plate Company, 
American Steel Hoop Company, American Sheet Steel 
Company, American Bridge Company, and Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines. The corporation also controls 
the Shelby Steel Company. Instead, then, of having for 
its opponent the American Sheet Steel Company, which 
had discharged some of the Amalgamated’s men in Febru- 
ary, the association found itself the antagonist of the great 
and powerful United States Steel Corporation. 

The demand to have the scale signed for all the con- 
stituent companies of the great Steel Corporation was re- 
fused, the result being that the Amalgamated Association 
put into operation Section 23 of Article 17 of its constitu- 
tion, which reads as follows: “Should one mill in a com- 
bine or trust have a difficulty, all mills in said combine or 
trust shall cease work until such grievance is settled.” 
Roughly estimated, this action affected 100,000 persons. 
Workers,” by Dr. Talcott Williams, in the Review of Reviews for September, 


1901, and articles in Gunton’s Magazine for August, September, October, and 
November, 1901, 
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On the 29th of June the joint conference committee of 
the Amalgamated Association and the American Sheet 
Steel Company were unable to reach an agreement on the 
wage scale for the ensuing year, and adjourned finally 
after a session of less than twenty minutes. The demand 
for an advance in wages was conceded ; and Mr. Persifor F. 
Smith, for the American Sheet Steel Company, offered to 
sign for 21 mills, accepted in the past as union mills, 
out of 28 mills controlled by the company. The Amal- 
gamated refused to sign for any unless all were accepted 
as union; while Mr. Smith insisted upon his refusal to 
make signature for mills that had been non-union in the 
past, claiming in addition that two of these mills,— the 
Saltsburg and Old Meadow,— which had been union, had 
abandoned the Amalgamated Association, and later on this 
position was conceded. 

Another issue was brought forward,— as to whether any 
change from the old individual way of making bargains to _ 
collective bargaining could be insisted upon, under threat 
of a strike, for mills in question as well as for all the mills 
under the control of the American Sheet Steel Company. 
The Amalgamated Association had a perfect right to re- 
quire that a collective bargain should be made for such 
mills as it might designate, while the company insisted 
that its right to decide whether it would have individual 
instead of collective bargaining ought not to be ques- 
tioned, 

There were controversies relative to the mills controlled 
by the American Steel Hoop Company, which was ready, 
as it is understood, to agree to the sliding scale for mills 
that had been union, but refused to adopt such scales for 
mills that had been non-union in past years. The demand 
of the association was accompanied by a refusal to sign for 
any unless for all mills, with a strike in all as the alter- 
native. 

The issues were thus very clearly defined; and, no 
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agreement being reached, on the 29th of June the officers 
of the Amalgamated Association declared a strike for the 
sheet steel workers alone, which began on the first day of 
July. It was a contest for recognition of the right of the 
association to demand the unionizing of mills, a demand 
which was positively refused by the United States Steel 
Corporation. The questions of wages and of hours of 
labor, as stated, were not involved; and there were no 
grievances. It was clearly a conflict on the demand for 
recognition in the trade-union sense. It was the first 
great struggle that was conducted solely on this issue. 
The issue as to the recognition of organized labor has 
been contested many times, but usually in conjunction 
with some grievance or a demand as to wages or some 
other economic condition. 

Unfortunately for the Amalgamated Association, it had 
not entirely recovered from the effects of the Homestead 
affair ; and its managers did not recognize a position which 
most economists at the present time clearly understand,— 
the power of a labor organization successfully to stand a 
brief delay easier than capital, loaded down with contracts 
and responsibilities to buyers, conditions which lead to 
serious apprehension as the result of temporary interrup- 
tion in production, but once the issue is joined, and busi- 
ness adjustments arranged in accordance with the antici- 
pated delay, the employer can meet the stress resulting 
from an extended contest very much better than organized 
labor. Almost any great strike can be weakened, and 
ultimately broken, where there are time and money 
enough at the disposal of the corporation involved. 

The Amalgamated Association was, therefore, stronger 
than the corporation prior to the ordering of the strike. 
Whatever demands it had put forward prior to the issues 
raised in June had been accepted, and there had been no 
objection to the organization of lodges in many of the 
non-union mills after they had become the property of 
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the United States Steel Corporation; but the attempt on 
the part of the Amalgamated Association to change the 
status of these mills was an attempt which met with a 
resistance so powerful that there was but one conclusion 
to be anticipated. 

Both parties put forward claims they could not sub- 
stantiate, each claiming more than it could control. The 
natural result of such a situation was a compromise, and 
this was proposed. The dispute involved 12 mills in all, 
in different constituent companies. The Steel Corporation 
offered to sign for 4 of them. The Amalgamated at the 
conference of July 11-18 demanded all or none, and on 
the 15th of July the general call for a strike was obeyed 
by departments other than those connected with the sheet 
steel workers and those of the Federal Steel Company. 

Several conferences, the accounts of which are varied 
and interesting, were held between the officers of the cor- 
poration and the association, aided by friends of con- 
ciliatory methods, at intervals during the summer. The 
United States Steel Corporation did not refuse to confer 
with the officers of the Amalgamated Association, nor did 
it decline to submit or receive propositions in the interest 
of organized workers in the steel industry. About the 
middle of July a conference was held in New York, when 
the terms offered to the striking employees, involving the 
opening of all mills to non-union men as an offset to 
permitting the association to organize the men in the 
mills not then organized, were rejected, although it is 
currently reported that they were at first agreed to. That 
proposition, however, was not a very definite one. So 
far as the writer can ascertain, it was simply an agreement 
to submit the matters in controversy to the executive 
board of the Amalgamated Association. The result of a 
conference, which was held July 27, was put in writing by 
the president and secretary of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and Messrs. Morgan, Schwab, and Geary of the Steel 
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Corporation. Messrs. Shaffer and Williams agreed that 
immediately upon their return to Pittsburg they would 
call a meeting of the executive board of the Amalgamated 
Association to submit the agreement proposed by the Steel 
Corporation to said board, with the assurances given, and 
with such statements and reasons which might occur to 
them in favor of its approval. The executive board did 
not act favorably at this juncture, and the strike was 
continued. 

The executive board of the Amalgamated went to New 
York August 8, and had a more extended interview with 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Schwab, and others of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The terms of settlement discussed at 
this conference were: first, the strikers to withdraw their 
demand that employees in non-union mills be compelled 
to join the union; second, the steel companies to agree 
not to discharge any workers because of membership in 
the union or because of efforts to organize unions in the 
non-union mills; third, the wage scale agreed upon with 
the association to be the minimum scale in all mills, but 
the corporation to have the right of making special wage 
contracts at non-union mills, and the union scale not to be 
signed for those mills; fourth, all mills of all the com- 
panies to be open to any steel workers, whether members 
of the union or not.* The officers of the Amalgamated 
would not accept the latter clause, and so the conference 
came to naught. 

August 6 the president of the Amalgamated Association 
issued a call upon all Amalgamated and other union men, 
in name and in heart, to join in its movement to fight for 
labor’s rights. 

During the conference on the 27th of July it is under- 
stood that Mr. Morgan asserted that he was not hostile to 
organized labor; that he looked upon it with favor, to the 
extent that he preferred the well-organized and admin- 


*See Gunton’s Magazine, September, 1901, p. 195. 
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istered trade union as the medium through which contracts 
for wages and other conditions of employment could be 
made rather than the chaotic and unreliable results follew- 
ing arrangements with individual workmen. He insisted 
that the Amalgamated Association ought not to attempt 
to drive him further than it was possible for him to go, as- 
suring the officers that in the course of time, perhaps two 
years, his company would be ready to sign for all its con- 
stituent plants.* 

On the contrary, it is claimed by the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association that they were willing to sub- 
mit matters to the adjustment of others or to make some 
concessions that might lead to a settlement, as appears: in 
the following letter of August 8 to John Stevenson, Esq, 
signed by Mr. Shaffer, the president of the association, 
Mr. Williams, its secretary, and Mr, Davis and Mr. Tighe, 
all constituting the advisory board : — 

The undersigned, the Advisory Board of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of the United States, desire to 
express our appreciation of your disinterested efforts to end the un- 
pleasant controversy existing between the United States Steel Com- 
pany and our association. 

In regard to the suggestion that our association agree to arbitrate 
the matters involved in the controversy with that company, we beg 
leave to say that, with a full realization of the great interests com- 
mitted to our care and the general welfare of all, as well as our desire 
for industrial peace, we have agreed to accept your suggestion, and 
submit the following as a basis therefor : — 

The United States Steel Company and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion agree to arbitrate all matters in dispute. * 

The Board of Arbitration shall consist of three persons,— one se- 
lected by the company and the association respectively, and the third 
to be selected by the two persons named. 

Upon the agreement of the United States Steel Company to the 
above, the company and the association shall, within three hours after 
being notified by you, name the respective representatives to consti- 
tute the members of the Board of Arbitration. 


*Mr. Samuel Gompers, in the American Federationist for October, 1901, 
p. 428, says that Mr. Schwab informed him that the above statement was made 
by Mr. Morgan to Mr. Shaffer at the conference of July 27. 
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The Board of Arbitration shall meet within twenty-four (24) 
hours, at such place as shall be designated by you. 

Both the United States Steel Company and the Amalgamated As- 
‘sociation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers agree to faithfully abide by 
the decision of the arbitrators. 

We would respectfully suggest that the arbitrators meet in Phila- 


delphia or Washington, D.C. 


The foregoing letter was the result of a conference 
in Pittsburg between the officers of the Amalgamated 
Association, the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and others. The letter to Mr. Stevenson, however, 
came to naught. Further attempts were made early in 
September, and finally, on the 4th, Messrs. John Mitchell, 
Samuel Gompers, Frank P. Sargent, J. W. Jenks, Henry 
White, and Ralph M. Easley, who had been interesting 
themselves to secure terms of settlement between the con- 
tending forces, met the representatives of the United States 
Steel Corporation in New York; and this committee 
secured from the Steel Corporation, in brief, the following 
terms : — 

No discrimination against the re-employment of any one by the 
company by reason of his connection with the strike, and no question 
asked as to the membership of any man in the union. 

The signing of the agreement for all mills which were union last 
year, except Old Meadow, Saltsburg, Hyde Park, Crescent, Irondale, 
Chester, Cambridge, Star, and Monessen. The Canal, Dover, and 
Demmler Mills were to be signed for as union mills. 


These terms were objected by the officers of the 
association. 

After more discussion and a recognition of the fact that 
the strikers were losing ground, an agreement was made 
with Mr, Shaffer September 18, the substance of which is 
as follows : — 


Non-union mills shall be represented as such. No attempt made 
to organize, no charters granted; old charters retained by men, if 
they desire. 

The company reserves the right to discharge any employee who 
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shall by interference, abuse, or constraint prevent another from 
peaceably following his vocation, without reference to connection with 
labor organizations. 

Canal, Dover, Demmler, Old Meadow, Saltsburg, Hyde Park, Cres- 
cent, Irondale, Chester, Cambridge, Star, and Monessen not included 
as union mills. 


In accordance with these terms the strike was declared 
off, and work was resumed September 15. It was a 
disastrous experience. In many respects one of the most 
remarkable strikes of modern times, it was nevertheless 
conducted without any of the dramatic and tragic circum- 
stances which attended the Homestead affair in 1892. At 
the beginning of the strike of 1901 the Amalgamated 
Association had many points of advantage; but the strike 
was a defeat, and a serious one at that. It did not have 
the hearty indorsement of a large number of workmen. 
It was not a movement to redress any grievance. It was 
fought for a principle, but the movers did not consider the 
power against which they were obliged to contend. 

The Amalgamated does not to-day have the power in 
the steel trade that it had at the beginning of the contest. 
Instead of having all the mills organized that it then had, 
it has lost nine union works. But the association will 
profit by its experience now, as it did by its experience in 
1892. Itreckoned also in 1901 on the hope that a general 
strike might be declared on the part of other labor organ- 
izations, and especially by the American Federation of 
Labor, with which it is affiliated. These hopes were not 
realized, and hence it felt compelled to make the settle- - 
ment agreed upon September 18. The result has led to 
some bitterness as between individuals, but this has no 
relation to the history of the affair. 

It will take many years to recover the strength that has 
been lost. It is claimed by officers of the association 
that, as some of the mills which were non-union prior to 
the strike have retained their charters, the result is a 
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number of lodges and increased membership in 
the association. There certainly had been a steady gain 
in the number of lodges and members for a few years 
prior to the convention of May, 1901. In all probability, 
therefore, the association will recover, so far as member- 
ship is concerned, its position at the beginning of this 
year. Whether or not its influence will be regained de- 
pends upon the wisdom of its administration. 

The United States Steel Corporation, being desirous of 
minimizing the recurrence of strikes, has requested a three 
years’ scale; but this matter will have to be decided at the 
next convention, the proceedings of which will be watched 
with great interest, for undoubtedly the delegates will take 
up matters of vital importance to the association. 

The cost of the strike of 1901 cannot be accurately 
gauged at the present time, but it is estimated by officers 
of the association that the number of men out of employ- 
ment during the strike averaged 30,000. There were at 
times very many more- than this out of work. It is also 
estimated that the wages of the 30,000 men on strike 
would average $3 per day. These estimates seem to be 
fairly conservative. Taking them for a basis, there must 
have been a loss of more than $4,000,000 through the 
duration of the strike. The officers of the steel company 
have claimed in the public press that they experienced no 
great loss as the result of the strike. 

The Amalgamated Association finds itself facing new 
conditions, and it must adapt itself to their influences. 
All the facts relating to the strike indicate the necessity 
of organization, but the results growing out of the experi- 
ence of the past summer cannot now be foretold. The 
philosophy of events will be watched with great interest 


by all students of economics. 
D. Wrieut. 
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ProrEssor SCHMOLLER’s Grundriss* is an event of 
the first importance in economic literature. It appears 
from later advices that the second and concluding volume 
of the work is hardly to be looked for at as early a date 
as the author’s expressions in his preface had led us to 
anticipate. What lies before Professor Schmoller’s readers, 
therefore, in this first volume of the Outlines is but one- 
half of the compendious statement which he here purposes 
making of his theoretical position and of his views and 
exemplification of the scope and method of economic 
science. It may accordingly seem adventurous to attempt 
a characterization of his economic system on the basis of 
this avowedly incomplete statement. And yet such an 
endeavor is not altogether gratuitous, nor need it in any 
great measure proceed on hypothetical grounds. The 
introduction comprised in the present volume sketches 
the author’s aim in an outline sufficiently full to afford a 
convincing view of the “system” of science for which he 
speaks; and the two books by which’ the introduction is 
followed show Professor Schmoller’s method of inquiry 
consistently carried out, as well as the reach and nature 
of the theoretical conclusions which he considers to lie 
within the competency of economic science, And with 
regard to an economist who is so much of an innovator, — 
not to say so much of an iconoclast, — and whose work 
touches the foundations of the science so intimately and 
profoundly, the interest of his critics and associates must, 
at least for the present, centre chiefly about these questions 
as to the scope and nature assigned to the theory by his 
discussion, as to the range and character of the material 
of which he makes use, and as to the methods of inquiry 
Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. Exster Teil. Leipzig, 
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which his sagacity and experience commend. So, there- 
fore, while the Outlines is yet incomplete, considered as 
a compendium of details of doctrine, the work in its un- 
finished state need not thereby be an inadequate expression 
of Professor Schmoller’s relation to economic science. 

Herewith for the first time economic readers are put in 
possession of a fully advised deliverance on economic 
science at large as seen and cultivated by that modernized 
historical school of which Professor Schmoller is the 
authoritative exponent. Valuable and characteristic as 
his earlier discussions on the scope and method of the 
science are, they are but preliminary studies and tentative 
formulations as compared with this maturer work, which 
not only avows itself a definitive formulation, but has 
about it an air of finality perceptible at every turn. But 
this comes near saying that it embodies the sole compre- 
hensive working-out of the scientific aims of the historical 
school. Discussions partially covering the field, mono- 
graphs and sketches there are in great number, showing 
the manner of economic theory that was to be looked for 
as an outcome of the “historical diversion.” Some of 
these, especially some of the later ones, are extremely valu- 
able in the results they offer, as well as significant of the 
trend which the science is taking under the hands of the 
German students.* But a comprehensive work, aiming to 
formulate a body of economic theory on the basis afforded 
by the “historical method,” has not hitherto been seri- 
ously attempted. 

To the broad statement just made exception might 
perhaps be taken in favor of Schaeffle’s half-forgotten 
work of the seventies, together possibly with several other 
less notable and less consistent endeavors of a similar 
kind, dating back to the early decades of the school. 
Probably none of the younger generation of economists 

* E.g., K. Biicher’s Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft and Arbeit und Rythmus, 


R. Hildebrand’s Recht und Sitte, Knapp’s Grundherrschaft und Rittergut, 
Ehrenberg’s Zeitalter der Fugger, R. Mucke’s various works. 
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would be tempted to cite Roscher’s work as invalidating 
such a statement as the one made above. Although time 
has been allowed for the acceptance and authentication of 
these endeavors of the earlier historical economists in the 
direction of a system of economic theory,— that is to say, 
of an economic science, — they have failed of authentica- 
tion at the hands of the students of the science ; and there 
seems no reason to regard this failure as less than defini- 
tive. 

During the last two decades the historical school has 
branched into two main directions of growth, somewhat 
divergent, so that broad general statements regarding the 
historical economists can be less confidently made to-day 
than perhaps at any earlier time. Now, as regards the 
more conservative branch, the historical economists of the 
stricter observance,— these modern continuers of what 
may be called the elder line of the historical school can 
scarcely be said to cultivate a science at all, their aim 
being not theoretical work. Assuredly, the work of this 
elder line, of which Professor Wagner is the unquestioned 
head, is by no means idle. It is work of a sufficiently 
important and valuable order, perhaps it is indispensable 
to the task which the science has in hand, but, broadly 
speaking, it need not be counted with in so far as it 
touches directly upon economic theory. This elder line 
of German economics, in its numerous modern represen- 
tatives, shows both insight and impartiality ; but as re- 
gards economic theory their work bears the character of 
eclecticism rather than that of a constructive advance. 
Frequent and peremptory as their utterances commonly 
are on points of doctrine, it is only very rarely that these 
utterances embody theoretical views arrived at or verified 
by the economists who make them or by such methods of 
inquiry as are characteristic of these economists. Where 
these expressions of doctrine are not of the nature of 
maxims of expediency, they are, as is well known, com- 
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monly borrowed somewhat uncritically from classical 
sources. Of constructive scientific work — that is to say, 
of theory — this elder line of German economics is inno- 
cent ; nor does there seem to be any prospect of an eventual 
output of theory on the part of that branch of the histori- 
cal school, unless they should unexpectedly take advice, 
and make the scope, and therefore the method, of their 
inquiry something more than historical in the sense in 
which that term is currently accepted. The historical 
economics of the conservative kind seems to be a barren 
field in the theoretical respect. 

So that whatever characteristic articles of general theory 
the historical school may enrich the science with are to 
be looked for at the hands of those men who, like Profes- 
sor Schmoller, have departed from the strict observance 
of the historical method. A peculiar interest, therefore, 
attaches to his work as the best accepted and most au- 
thoritative spokesman of that branch of historical econo- 
mics which professes to cultivate theoretical inquiry. It 
serves to show in what manner and degree this more sci- 
entific wing of the historical school have outgrown the 
original “ historical” standpoint and range of conceptions, 
and how they have passed from a distrust of all economic 
theory to an eager quest of theoretical formulations 
that shall cover all phenomena of economic life to better 
purpose than the body of doctrine received from the 
classical writers and more in consonance with the canons 
of contemporary science at large. That this should have 
been the outcome of the half-century of development 
through which the school has now passed might well 
seem unexpected, if not incredible, to any who saw the 
beginning of that divergence within the school, a gen- 
eration ago, out of which this modernized, theoretical 
historical economics has arisen. 

Professor Schmoller entered the field early, in the 
sixties, as a protestant against the aims and ideals then 
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in vogue in economics. His protest ran not only against 
the metheds and results of the classical writers, but also 
against the views professed by the leaders of the his- 
torical school, both as regards the scope of the sci- 
ence and as regards the character of the laws or gener- 
alizations sought by the science. His early work, in so 
far as he was at variance with his colleagues, was chiefly 
critical; and there is no good evidence that he then had 
a clear conception of the character of that construc- 
tive work to which it has been his persistent aim to 
turn the science. Hence he came to figure in common re- 
pute as an iconoclast and an extreme exponent of the his- 
torical school, in that he was held practically to deny the 
feasibility of a scientific treatment of economic matters 
and to aim at confining economics to narrative, statistics, 
and description. This iconoclastic or critical phase of his 
economic discussion is now past, and with it the uncer- 
tainty-as to the trend and outcome of his scientific ac- 
tivity. 


To understand the significance of the diversion created 
by Professor Schmoller as regards the scope and method 
of economics, it is necessary, very briefly, to indicate the 
position occupied by that early generation of historical 
economists from which his teaching diverged, and more 
particularly those points of the older canon at which he 
has come to differ characteristically from the views pre- 
viously in vogue. 

As regards the situation in which the historical school, 
as exemplified by its leaders, was then placed, it is, of 
course, something of a commonplace that by the end of 
its first twenty years of endeavor in the reform of eco- 
nomic science the school had, in point of systematic 
results, scarcely got beyond preliminaries. And even 
these preliminaries were not in all respects obviously to 
the purpose. A new and wider scope had been indicated 
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for economic inquiry, as well as a new aim and method for 
theoretical discussion. But the new ideals of theoretical 
advance, as well as the ways and means indicated for 
their attainment, still had mainly a speculative interest. 
Nothing substantial had been done towards the realization 
of the former or the mise en ceuvre of the latter. The 
historical economists can scarcely be said at that time to 
have put their hand to the new engines which they pro- 
fessed to house in their workshop. Apart from polemics 
and‘speculation concerning ideals, the serious interest and 
endeavors of the school had up to that time been in the 
field of history rather than in that of economics, except so 
far as the adepts of the new school continued in a frag- 
mentary way to inculcate and, in some slight and uncer- 
tain degree, to elaborate the dogmas of the classical writers 
whom they sought to discredit. 

The character of historical economics at the time when 
Professor Schmoller entered on his work of criticism and 
revision is fairly shown by Roscher’s writings. Whatever 
may be thought to-day of Roscher’s rank as an economist, 
in contrast with Knies and Hildebrand, it will scarcely be 
questioned that at the close of the first quarter-century of 
the life history of the historical school it was Roscher’s 
conception of the scope and method cf economics that 
found the widest acceptance and that best expressed the 
animus of that body of students who professed to cultivate 
economics by the historical method. For the purpose in 
hand Roscher’s views may, therefore, be taken as typical, 
all the more readily since for the very general purpose 
here intended there are no serious discrepancies between 
Roscher and his two illustrious contemporaries. The 
chief difference is that Roscher is more naive and more 
specific. He has also left a more considerable volume of 
results achieved by the professed use of his method. 

Roscher’s professed method was what he calls the “ his- 
torico-physiological” method. This he contrasts with the 
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“philosophical” or “idealistic” method. But his air of 


depreciation as regards “ philosophical” methods in eco- 
nomics must not be taken to mean that Roscher’s own 
economic speculations were devoid of all philosophical or 
metaphysical basis. It only means that his philosophical 
postulates were different from those of the economists 
whom he discredits, and that they were regarded by him 
as self-evident. 

As must necessarily be the case with a writer who had 
neither a special aptitude for nor special training in philo- 
sophical inquiries, Roscher’s metaphysical postulates are, 
of course, chiefly tacit. They are the common-sense, com- 
monplace metaphysics afloat in educated German circles 
in the time of Roscher’s youth, — during the period when 
his growth and education gave him his outlook on life and 
knowledge and laid the basis of his intellectual habits ; 
which means that these postulates belong to what Hoéff- 
ding has called the “ Romantic” schoo of thought, and are 
of a Hegelian complexion. Roscher being not a professed 
philosophical student, it is neither easy nor safe to par- 
ticularize closely as regards his fundamental metaphysical 
tenets; but, as near as so specific an identification of his 
philosophical outlook is practicable, he must be classed 
with the Hegelian “Right.” But since the Hegelian 
metaphysics had in Roscher’s youth an unbroken vogue 
in reputable German circles, especially in those ultra- 
reputable circles within which lay the gentlemanly life 
and human contact of Roscher, the postylates afforded by 
the Hegelian metaphysics were accepted simply as a 
matter of course, and were not recognized as metaphysical 
at all. And in this his metaphysical affiliation Roscher 
is fairly typical of the early historical school of economics. 

The Hegelian metaphysics, in so far as bears upon the 
matter in hand, is a metaphysics of a self-realizing life 
process. This life process, which is the central and sub- 
stantial fact of the universe, is of a spiritual nature,— 
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“spiritual,” of course, being here not contrasted with 
“material.” The life process is essentially active, self- 
determining, and unfolds by inner necessity,— by neces- 
sity of its own substantially active nature. The course 
of culture, in this view, is an unfolding (exfoliation) of 
the human spirit; and the task which economic science 
has in hand is to determine the laws of this cultural ex- 
foliation in its economic aspect. But the laws of the cul- 
tural development with which the social sciences, in the 
Hegelian view, have to do are at one with the laws of the 
processes of the universe at large; and, more immedi- 
ately, they are at one with the laws of the life process at 
large. For the universe at large is itself a self-unfolding 
life process, substantially of a spiritual character, of which 
the economic life process which occupies the interest of the 
economist is but a phase and an aspect. Now, the course 
of the processes of unfolding life in organic nature has 
been fairly well ascertained by the students of natural 
history and the like; and this, in the nature of the case, 
must afford a clew to the laws of cultural development, 
in its economic as well as in any other of its aspects or 
bearings,— the laws of life in the universe being all sub- 
stantially spiritual and substantially at one. So we ar- 
rive at a physiological conception of culture after the anal- 
ogy of the ascertained physiological processes seen in the 
biological domain. It is conceived to be physiological 
after the Hegelian manner of conceiving a physiological 
process, which is, however, not the same as the modern 
scientific conception of a physiological process.* 

*A physiological conception of society, or of the community, had been em- 
ployed before,—e.g., by the Physiocrats,—and such a concept was reached 
also by English speculators —e.g., Herbert Spencer — during Roscher’s life- 
time ; but these physiological conceptions of society are reached by a different 
Tine of approach from that which led up to the late-Hegelian physiological 
or biological conception of human culture as a spiritual structure and proc- 
ess. The outcome is also a different one, both as regards the use made of 


the analogy and as regards the theoretical results reached by its aid. 
It may be remarked, by the way, that Neo-Hegelianism, of the “ Left,” 
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Since this quasi-physiological process of cultural de- 
velopment is conceived to be an unfolding of the self- 
realizing human spirit, whose life history it is, it is of 
the nature of the case that the cultural process should 
run through a certain sequence of phases—a certain life 
history prescribed by the nature of the active, unfolding 
spiritual substance. The sequence is determined on the 
whole, as regards the general features of the development, 
by the nature of life on the human plane. The history 
of cultural growth and decline necessarily repeats itself, 
since it is substantially the same human spirit that seeks 
to realize itself in every comprehensive sequence of cul- 
tural development, and since this human spirit is the only 
factor in the case that has substantial force. In its 
generic features the history of past cultural cycles is, 
therefore, the history of the future. Hence the impor- 
tance, not to say the sole efficacy for economic science, of 
an historical scrutiny of culture. A well-authenticated 
sequence of cultural phenomena in the history of the past 
is conceived to have much the same binding force for the 
sequence of cultural phenomena in the future as a “natural 
law,” as the term has been understood in physics or physi- 
ology, is conceived to have as regards the course of phe- 
nomena in the life history of the human body; for the on- 
ward cultural course of the human spirit, actively unfold- 
ing by inner necessity, is an organic process, following 
logically from the nature of this self-realizing spirit. If 
the process is conceived to meet with obstacles or varying 
conditions, it adapts itself to the circumstances in any 
likewise gave rise to a theory of a self-determining cultural exfoliation ; 
namely, the so-called ‘‘ Materialistic Conception of History ’’ of the Marxian 
socialists. This Marxian conception, too, had much of a physiological air ; 
but Marx and his coadjutors had an advantage over Roscher and his fol- 
lowing, in that they were to a greater extent schooled in the Hegelian 
philosophy, instead of being uncritical receptacles of the Romantic common- 
places left by Hegelianism as a residue in popular thought. They were 


therefore more fully conscious of the bearing of their postulates and less 
naive in their assumptions of self-sufficiency. 
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given case, and it then goes on along the line of its own 
logical bent until it eventuates in the consummation given 
by its own nature. The environment, in this view, if it is 
not to be conceived simply as a function of the spiritual 
force at work, is, at the most, of subsidiary and transient 
consequence only. Environmental conditions can at best 
give rise to minor perturbations; they do not initiate a 
cumulative sequence which can profoundly affect the out- 
come or the ulterior course of the cultural process. Hence 
the sole, or almost sole, importance of historical inquiry in 
determining the laws of cultural development, economic 
or other. 

The working conception which this romantic-historical 
school had of economic life, therefore, is, in its way, a con- 


. ception of development, or evolution ; but it is not to be 


confused with Darwinism or Spencerianism. Inquiry into 
the cultural development under the guidance of such pre- 
conceptions as these has led to generalizations, more or 
less arbitrary, regarding uniformities of sequence in phe- 
nomena, while the causes which determine the course of 
events and which make the uniformity or variation of the 
sequence have received but scant attention. The “natu- 
ral laws” found by this means are necessarily of the 
nature of empiricism, colored by the bias or ideals of the 
investigator. The outcome is a body of aphoristic wis- 
dom, perhaps beautiful and valuable after its kind, but 


_ quite fatuous when measured by the standards and aims 


of modern science. As is well known, no substantial 
theoretical gain was made along this romantic-historical 
line of inquiry and speculation, for the reason, apparently, 
that there are no cultural laws of the kind aimed at, 
beyond the unprecise generalities that are sufficiently 
familiar beforehand to all passably intelligent adults. 


It has seemed necessary to offer this much in character- 
ization of that “historical” aim and method which af- 
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forded a point of departure for Professor Schmoller’s 
work of revision. When he first raised his protest 
against the prevailing ideals and methods, as being ill- 
advised and not thorough-going, he does not seem himself 
to have been entirely free from this Romantic, or Hegelian, 
bias. There is evidence to the contrary in his early writ- 
ings.* It cannot even be said that his later theoretical 
work does not show something of the same animus, as, ¢.g., 
when he assumes that there is ameliorative trend in the 
course of cultural events.t What has differentiated his 
work from that of the group of writers which has above 
been called the elder line of historical economics is the 
weakness or relative absence of this bias in his theoretical 
work. Particularly, he has refused to bring his researches 
in the field of theory definitively to rest on ground given 
by the Hegelian, or Romantic, school of thought. He was 
from the first unwilling to accept classificatory statements 
of uniformity or of normality as an adequate answer to 
questions of scientific theory. He does not commonly 
deny the truth or the importance of the empirical general- 
izations aimed at by the early historical economists. 
Indeed, he makes much of them and has been notoriously 
urgent for a full survey of historical data and a pains- 
taking digestion of materials with a view to a compre- 
hensive work of empirical generalization. As is well 
known, in his earlier work of criticism and methodological 
controversy he was led to contend that for at least one 
generation economists must be content to spend their 
energies on descriptive work of this kind; and he thereby 
earned the reputation o aiming to reduce economics to a 
descriptive knowledge of details and to confine its method 
to the Baconian ground of generalization by simple enu- 
meration. But this exhaustive historical scrutiny and 
description of detail has always, in Professor Schmoller’s 

* E.g.,in his controversy with Treitschke. See Grundfragen der Socialpolitik 
und der Volkswirtschaftslehre, particularly pp. 24, 25, 

t £.g., Grundriss, pp, 225, 409, 411. 
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view, been preliminary te an eventual theory of economic 
life. The survey of details and the empirical generaliza- 
tions reached by its help are useful for the scientific pur- 
pose only as they serve the end of an eventual formulation 
of the laws of causation that work out in the process of 
economic life. The ulterior question, to which all else is 
subsidiary, is a question of the causes at work rather than 
a question of the historical uniformities. observable in the 
sequence of phenomena, The serutiny of historical details 
serves this end by defining the scope and character of the 
several factors causally at work in the growth of culture, 
and, what is of more immediate consequence, as they are at 
work in the shaping of the economic activities and the 
economic aims of men engaged in this unfolding cultural 
process as it lies before the investigator in the existing 
situation. 

In the preliminary work, then, of defining and charac- 
terizing the causes or factors of economic life, historical 
investigation plays a large, if not the largest, part; but it 
is by no means the:sole line of inquiry to which recourse 
is had for this purpose, Nor, it may be added, is this the 
sole use of historical inquiry. To the like end a compar- 
ative study of the climatic, geographical, and geological 
features of the community’s environment is drawn into 
the inquiry; and more particularly there is a careful 
study of ethnographic parallels and a scrutiny of the psy- 
chological foundations of culture and the psychological 
factors involved in cultural change. 

Hence it appears that Professor Schmoller’s work dif- 
fers from that of the elder line of historical economics in 
respect of the scope and character of the preliminaries of 
economic theory no less than in the ulterior aim which he 
assigns the science. It is only by giving a very broad 
meaning to the term that this latest development of the 
science can be called an “ historical” economics. It is Dar- 
winian rather than Hegelian, although with the ear-marks 
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of Hegelian affiliation visible now and again; and it is 
“historical” only in a sense similar to that in which a 
Darwinian account of the evolution of economic institu- 
tions might be called historical. For the distinguishing 
characteristic of Professor Schmoller’s work, that wherein 
it differs from the earlier work of the economists of his 
general class, is that it aims at a Darwinistic account of 
the origin, growth, persistence, and variation of institu- 
tions, in so far as these institutions have to do with the 
economic aspect of life either as cause or as effect. In 
much of what he has to say, he is at one with his contem- 
poraries and predecessors within the historical school; and 
he shows at many points both the excellences and weak- 
nesses due to his “historical” antecedents. But his strik- 
ing and characteristic merits lie in the direction of a post- 
Darwinian, causal theory of the origin and growth of 
species in institutions. In this line of theoretical inquiry 
Professor Schmoller is not alone, nor does he, perhaps, go 
so far or with such singleness of purpose in this direction 
as some others do at given points; but the seniority be- 
longs to him, and he is also in the lead as regards the com- 
prehensiveness of his work. 


But to return to the Grundriss, to which recourse must 
be had to substantiate the characterization here offered. 
The entire work as projected comprises an Introduction 
and four Books, of which the introduction and the first 
two books are contained in the volume already published. 
The two books yet to be published, in a second volume, 
promise to be of a length corresponding to the first two. 
The present volume should accordingly contain approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the whole, counted by bulk. The 
scheme of the work is as follows: An Introduction (pp. 1- 
124) treats of (1) the Concept of Economics, (2) the Psy- 
chical, Ethical (or Conventional, sittliche), and Legal Foun- 
dations of Economic Life and of Culture, and (8) the 
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Literature and Method of the Science. This is followed 
by Book I. (pp. 125-228), on Land, Population, and the 
Industrial Arts, considered as collective phenomena and 
factors in economic life, and Book IT. (pp. 229-457), on the 
Constitution of Economic Society, its chief organs and 
the causal factors to which they are due. Books III. and 
IV. are to deal with the Circulation of Goods and the 
Distribution of Income, and to give a genetic account of 
the Development of Economic Society. 

The course outlined differs noticeably from what has 
been customary in treatises on economics. The point of 
departure is a comprehensive general survey of the factors 
which enter into the growth of culture, with special 
reference to their economic bearing. This survey runs 
chiefly on psychological and ethnographic ground, his- 
torical inquiry in the stricter sense being relatively scant 
and obviously of secondary consequence. It is followed 
up with a more detailed and searching discussion of the 
factors engaged in the economic process in any given 
situation. The factors, or “collective phenomena,” in 
question are not the time-honored Land, Labor, and Capi- 
tal, but rather population, material environment, and tech- 
nological conditions. Here, too, the discussion has to do 
with ethnographic rather than with properly historical 
material. The question of population concerns not the 
numerical force of laborers, but rather the diversity of 
race characteristics and the bearing of race endowment 
upon the growth of economic institutions. The discus- 
sion of the material environment, again, has relatively 
little to say of the fertility of the soil, and gives much 
attention to diversities of climate, geographical situation, 
and geological and biological conditions. And this first 
book closes with a survey of the growth of technological 
* knowledge and the industrial arts. 

In all this the significant innovation lies not so much 
in the character of the details, They are for the most 
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part commonplace enough as details of the sciences from 
which they are borrowed. They are shrewdly chosen 
and handled in such a way as to bring out their bearing 
upon the ulterior questions about which the economist’s 
interest centres; but there is, as might be expected, little 
attempt to go back of the returns given by specialists in 
the several lines of research that are laid under contribu- 
tion. But the significance of it all lies rather in the fact 


- that material of this kind should have been drawn upon 


for a foundation for economic theory, and that it should 
have seemed necessary to Professor Schmoller to make 


this introductory survey so comprehensive and so pains- 


taking as it is. Its meaning is that these features of 
human nature and these forces of nature and circum- 
stances of environment are the agencies out of whose 
interaction the economic situation has arisen by a cumula= 
tive process of change, and that it is this cumulative 
process of development, and its complex and unstable out- 
come, that are to be the economist’s subject-matter. The 
theoretical outcome for which such a foundation is pre- 
pared is necessarily of a genetic kind. It necessarily 
seeks to know and explain the structure and functions 
of economic society in terms of how and why they have 
come to be what they are, not, as so many economic 
writers have explained them, in terms of what they are 
good for and what they ought to be. It means, in other 
words, a deliberate attempt to substitute an inquiry into 
the efficient causes of economic life in the place of empiri- 
cal generalizations, on the one hand, ‘and speculations as 
to the eternal fitness of things, on the other hand. 

It follows from the nature of the case that an eco- 
nomics of this genetic character, working on grounds of 
the kind indicated, comprises nothing in the way of ad- 
vice or admonition, no maxims of expediency, and no 
economic, political, or cultural creed. How nearly Pro- 
fessor Schmoller conforms to this canon of continence is 
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another question. The above indicates the scope of such 
doctrines as are consistently derivable from the premises 
with which the work under review starts out, not the 
scope of its writer’s speculations on economic matters. 

The second book, by the help of prehistoric and ethno- 
graphic material as well as history, deals with the evolu- 
tion of the methods of social organization, — the growth of 
institutions in so far as this growth shapes or is shaped by 
the exigencies of economic life. The “organs,” or social- 
economic institutions, whose life history is passed in 
review are: the family; the methods of settlement and 
domicile, in town and country; the political units of 
control and administration; differentiation of functions 
between industrial and other classes and groups; owner- 
ship, its growth and distribution; social classes and asso- 
ciations ; business enterprise, industrial organizations and 
corporations. 

As regards the singleness of purpose with which Pro- 
fessor Schmoller has carried out the scheme of economic 
theory for which he has sketched the outlines and pointed 
the way, it is not possible to speak with the same confi- 
dence as of his preliminary work. It goes without saying 
that this further work of elaboration is excellent after its 
kind; and this excellence, which was to be looked for at 
Professor Schmoller’s hands, may easily divert the reader’s 
attention from the shortcomings of the work in respect of 
kind rather than of quality. Now, while a broad general- 
ization on this head may be hazardous and is to be taken 
with a large margin, still, with due allowance, the following 
generalization will probably stand so far as regards this 
“ first volume. So long as the author is occupied with the 
life history of institutions down to contemporary develop- 
ments, so long his discussion proceeds by the dry light of 
the scientific interest simply, as the term “scientific” is 
understood among the modern adepts of the natural 
sciences; but so soon as he comes to close quarters with 
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the situation of to-day, and reaches the point where a dis- 
passionate analysis and exposition of the causal complex 
at work in contemporary institutional changes should 
begin, so soon the scientific light breaks up into all the 
colors of the rainbow, and the author becomes an eager 
and eloquent counsellor, and argues the question of what 
ought to be and what modern society must do to be saved. 
The argument at this point loses the character of a genetic 
explanation of phenomena, and takes on the character of 
appeal and admonition, urged on grounds of expediency, 
of morality, of good taste, of hygiene, of political ends, 
and even of religion. All this, of course, is what we are 
used to in the common run of writers of the historical 
school; but those students whose interest centres in the 
science rather than in the ways and means of maintaining 
the received cultural forms of German society have long 
fancied they had ground to hope for something more to 
the purpose when Professor Schmoller came to put forth 
his great systematic work. Brilliant and no doubt valu- 
able in its way and for its end, this digression into homi- 
letics and reformatory advice means that the argument is 
running into the sands just at the stage where the science 
can least afford it. It is precisely at this point, where 
men of less years and breadth and weight would find it 
difficult to hold tenaciously to the course of cause and 
effect through the maze of jarring interests and senti- 
ments that make up the contemporary situation, — it is 
precisely at this point that a genetia theory of economic 
life most needs the guidance of the firm, trained, dispas- 
sionate hand of the master. And at this point his guidance. 
all but fails us. 

What has just been said applies generally to Professor 
Schmoller’s treatment of contemporary economic develop- 
ment, and it should be added that it applies at nearly all 
points with more or less of qualification. But the quali- 
fications required are not large enough to belie the gen- 
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eral characterization just offered. It would be asking 
too large an indulgence to follow the point up in this 
place through all the discussions of the volume that 
fairly come under this criticism. The most that may be 
done is to point for illustration to the handling which 
two or three of the social-economic “organs” receive. 
So, for instance, Book II. opens with an account of the 
family and its place and function in the structure of 
economic society. The discussion proceeds along the 
beaten paths of ethnographic research, with repeated and 
well-directed recourse to the psychological knowledge 
that Professor Schmoller always has well in hand. Com- 
ing down into recent times, the discussion still proceeds 
to show how the large economic changes of late medizval 
and early modern times acted to break down the patri- 
archal régime of the earlier culture; but at the same 
time there comes into sight (pp. 245-249) a bias in favor 
of the recent as against the earlier form of the household. 
The author is no longer content to show the exigencies 
which set the earlier patriarchal household aside in favor 
of the modified patriarchal household of more recent times. 
He also offers reasons why the later, modified form is in- 
trinsically the more desirable; reasons, it should perhaps 
be said, which may be well taken, but which are beside 
the point so far as regards a scientific explanation of the 
changes under discussion. 

The closing paragraphs of the section (91) dwell with 
a kindly insistence on the many elements of strength 
and beauty possessed by the form of household organiza- 
tion handed down from the past generation to the pres- 
ent. The facts herewith recited by the author are, no 
doubt, of weight, and must be duly taken account of 
by any economist who ventures on a genetic discussion 
of the present situation and the changing fortunes of the 
received household. But Professor Schmoller has failed 
even to point out in what manner these elements of 
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strength and beauty have in the recent past or may in 
the present and immediate future causally affect the fort- 
unes of the institution. The failure to turn the material 
in question to scientific account becomes almost culpable 
in Professor Schmoller, since there are few, if any, who 
are in so favorable a position to outline the argument 
which a theoretical account of the situation at this point 
must take. Plainly, as shown by Professor Schmoller’s 
argument, economic exigencies are working an incessant 
cumulative change in the form of organization of the 
modern household ; but he has done little towards pointing 
out in what manner and with what effect these exigencies 
come into play. Neither has he gone at all into the con- 
verse question, equally grave as a question of economic 
theory, of how the persistence, even though qualified, of 
the patriarchal family has modified and is modifying eco- 
nomic structure and function at other points and qualify- 
ing or accentuating the very exigencies themselves to 
which the changes wrought in the institution are to be 
traced. Plainly, too, the strength and beauty of the tra- 
ditionally received form of the household — that is to say, 
the habits of life and of complacency which are bound up 
with this household —are elements of importance in the 
modern situation as affects the degree of persistence and 
the direction of change which this institution shows under 
modern circumstances. They are psychological facts, 
facts of habit and propensity and spiritual fitness, the 
efficiency of which as live forces making for survival or 
variation is in this connection probably second to that of 
no other factors that could be named. We had, therefore, 
almost a right to expect that Professor Schmoller’s pro- 
found and comprehensive erudition in the fields of 
psychology and cultural growth should turn these facts 
to better ends than a preachment concerning an intrinsi- 
cally desirable consummation. 

Regarding the present visible disintegration of the fam- 
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ily, and the closely related “woman question,” Professor 
Schmoller’s observations are of much the same texture. 
He notes the growing disinclination to the old-fashioned 
family life on the part of the working population, and 
shows that there are certain economic causes for this 
growth or deterioration of sentiment. What he has to 
offer is made up of the commonplaces of latter-day social- 
economic discussion, and is charged with a strong under- 
tone of deprecation. What the trend of the causes at 
work to alter or fortify this body of sentiment may be 
counts for very little in what he says on the present move- 
ment or on the immediate future of the institution. The 
best he has to offer on the “ woman question” is an off- 
hand reference of the ground of sentiment on which it 
rests to a recrudescence of the eighteenth century spirit of 
égalité. This notion of the equality of the sexes he refutes 
in graceful and affecting terms, and he pleads for the un- 
broken preservation of woman’s sphere and man’s pri- 
macy ; as if the matter of superiority or inferiority between 
the sexes could conceivably be anything more than a con- 
ventional outcome of the habits of life imposed upon the 
community by the circumstances under which they live. 
How it has come to pass that under the economic exigen- 
cies of the past the physical and temperamental diversity 
between the sexes has been conventionally construed into 
a superiority of the man and an inferiority of the woman, 
—on this head he has no more to say or to suggest than 
on the correlate question of why this conventional inter- 
pretation of the facts has latterly not been holding its an- 
cient ground. The discussion of the family and of the 
relation of the sexes, in modern culture, is marked 
throughout by unwillingness or inability to penetrate 
behind the barrier of conventional finality. 

The discussion of the family just cited occupies the 
opening chapter of Book II. For a further instance of 
Professor Schmoller’s handling of a modern economic 
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problem, reference may be had to the closing chapter of 
Book I., on the “ Development of Technological Expedi- 
ents and its Economic Significance,” but more particu- 
larly the sections (84-86) on the modern machine industry 
(pp. 211-228). In this discussion, also, the point of inter- 
est is the attention given to the latter-day phenomena of 
machine industry, and the author’s method and animus in 
dealing with them. There is (pp. 211-218) a condensed 
and competent presentation of the main characteristics of 
the modern “ machine age,” followed (pp. 218-228) by a 
critical discussion of its cultural value. The customary 
eulogy, but with more than the customary discrimination, 
is given to the advantages of the régime of the machine 
in point of economy, creature comforts, and intellectual 
sweep; and it is pointed out how the régime of the ma- 
chine has brought about a redistribution of wealth and of 
population and a reorganization and redistribution of so- 
cial and economic structures and functions. It is pointed 
out (p. 228) that the gravest social effect of the machine 
industry has been the creation of a large class of wage la- 
borers. The material circumstances into which this class 
has been thrown, particularly in point of physical comfort, 
are dealt with in a sober and discriminating way ; and it is 
shown (p. 224) that in the days of its fuller development 
the machine’s régime has evolved a class of trained labor- 
ers who not only live in comfort, but are sound and strong 
in mind and body. But with the citation of these facts 
the pursuit of the chain of cause and effect in this modern 
machine situation comes to an end. The remainder of the 
space given to the subject is occupied with extremely sane 
and well-advised criticism, moral and #sthetic, and indica- 
tions of what the proper ideals and ends of endeavor 
should be. 

Professor Schmoller misses the opportunity he here has 
of dealing with this material in a scientific spirit and with 
some valuable results for economic theory. He could, it 
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is not too bold to assume, have sketched for us an effective 
method and line of research to be pursued, for instance, 
in following up the scientific question of what may be the 
cultural, spiritual effects of the machine’s régime upon 
this large body of trained workmen, and what this body 
of trained workmen in its turn counts for as a factor in 
shaping the institutional growth of the present and the 
economic and cultural situation of to-morrow. Work of 
this kind, there is reason to believe, Professor Schmoller 
could have done with better effect than any of his col- 
leagues in the science ; for he is, as already noticed above, 
possessed of the necessary qualifications in the way of 
psychological training, broad knowledge of the play of 
cause and effect in cultural growth, and an ability to take 
a scientific point of view. Instead of this he harks back 
again to the dreary homiletical waste of the traditional 
Historismus. It seems as if a topic which he deals with 
as an objective matter so long as it lies outside the sphere 
of every-day humanitarian and social solicitude, becomes 
a matter to be passed upon by conventional standards of 
taste, dignity, morality, and the like, so soon as it comes 
within the sweep of latter-day German sentiment. 

This habit of treating a given problem from these 
various and shifting points of view at times gives a kalei- 
doscopic effect that is not without interest. So in the 
matter of the technically trained working population in 
the machine industry, to which reference has already been 
made, something of an odd confusion appears when ex- 
pressions taken from diverse phases of the discussion are 
brought side by side. He speaks of this class at one point 
(p. 224) as “sound, strong, spiritually and morally ad- 
vancing,” superior in all these virtues to the working 
classes of other times and places. At another point 
(pp. 250-253) he speaks of the same popular element, 
under the designation of “socialists,” as perverse, degen- 
erate, and reactionary. This latter characterization may 
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be substantially correct, but it proceeds on grounds of 
taste and predilection, not on grounds of scientifically 
determinable cause and effect. And the two characteri- 
zations apply to the same elements of population; for the 
substantial core and tone-giving factor of the radical 
socialistic element in the German community is, notori- 
ously, just this technically trained population of the in- 
dustrial towns where the discipline of the machine industry 
has been at work with least mitigation. The only other 
fairly isolable element of a radical socialistic complexion is 
found among the students of modern science. Now, 
further, in his speculations on the relation of technological 
knowledge to the advance of culture, Professor Schmoller 
points out (eg., p. 226) that a high degree of culture 
connotes, on the whole, a high degree of technological 
efficiency, and conversely. In this connection he makes 
use of the terms Halbkulturvélker and Ganzkulturvilker 
to designate different degrees of cultural maturity. It is 
curious to reflect, in the light of what he has to say on 
these several heads, that if the socialistically affected, tech- 
nically trained population of the industrial towns, together 
with the radical-socialistic men of science, were abstracted 
from the German population, leaving substantially the 
peasantry, the slums, and the aristocracy great and small, 
the resulting German community would unquestionably 
have to be classed as a Halbkulturvolk in Professor 
Schmoller’s scheme. Whereas the elements abstracted, if 
taken by themselves, would as unquestionably be classed 
among the Ganzkulturvélker. 

In conclusion, one may turn to the concluding chapter 
(Book II., Chapter vii.) of the present volume for a final 
illustration of Professor Schmoller’s method and animus 
in handling a modern economic problem. All the more 
so as this chapter on business enterprise better sustains 
that scientific attitude which the introductory outline leads 
the reader to look for throughout. It shows how modern 
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business enterprise is in the main an outgrowth of com- 
mercial activity, as also that it has retained the commercial 
spirit down to the present. The motive force of business 
enterprise is the self-seeking quest of dividends; but Pro- 
fessor Schmoller shows, with more dispassionate insight 
than many economists, that this self-seeking motive is 
hemmed in and guided at all points in the course of its 
development by considerations and conventions that are 
not of a primarily self-seeking kind. He is not content to 
point to the beneficent working of a harmony of interests, 
but sketches the play of forces whereby a self-seeking busi- 
ness traffic has come to serve the interests of the commu- 
nity. Business enterprise has gradually emerged and 
come into its present central and dominant position in the 
community’s industry as a concomitant of the growth of 
individual ownership and pecuniary discretion in modern 
life. It is therefore a phase of the modern cultural situa- 
ation ; and its survival and the direction of its further 
growth are therefore conditioned by the exigencies of 
the modern cultural situation. What this modern cultural 
situation is and what are the forces, essentially psycho- 
logical, which shape the further growth of the situation, 
no one is better fitted to discuss than Professor Schmoller ; 
and he has also given valuable indications (pp. 428-457) 
of what these factors are and how the inquiry into their 
working must be conducted. But even here, where a dis- 
passionate tracing-out of the sequence of cause and effect 
should be easier to undertake, because less readily blurred 
with sentiment, than in the case, e.g., of the family, the 
work of tracing the developmental sequence tapers off 
into advice and admonition proceeding on the assumption 
that the stage now reached is, or at Jeast should be, final. 
The attention in the later pages diverges from the process 
of growth and its conditioning circumstances to the desira- 
bility of maintaining the good results attained and to the 
ways and means of holding fast that which is good in the 
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outcome already achieved. The question to which an 
answer is sought in discussing the present phase of the 
development is not a question as to what is taking place 
as respects the institution of business enterprise, but 
rather a question as to what form should be given to an 
optimistic policy of fostering business enterprise and turn- 
ing it to account for the common good. At this point, as 
elsewhere, though perhaps in a less degree than elsewhere, 
the existing form of the institution is accepted as a finality. 
All this is disappointing in view of the fact that at no 
other point do modern economic institutions bear less of an 
air of finality than in the forms and conventions of busi- 
ness organizations and relations. As Professor Schmol- 
ler remarks (p. 455), the scope and character of business 
undertakings necessarily conform to the circumstances of 
the time, not to any logical scheme of development from 
small to great or from simple to complex. So also, one 
might be tempted to say, the expediency and the chance 
of ultimate survival of business enterprise is itself an open 
question, to be answered by a scrutiny of the forces that 
make for its survival or alteration, not by advice as to the 
best method of sustaining and controlling it. 

What has here been said in criticism of Professor 
Schmoller’s work, particularly as regards his departure 
from the path of scientific research in dealing with present- 
day phenomena, may, of course, have to be qualified, if not 
entirely set aside, when his work is completed with the 
promised genetic survey of modern institutions to be set 
forth in the concluding fourth book? Perhaps it may 
even be said that there is fair hope, on general grounds, 
of such a consummation ; but the present volume does not 
afford ground for a confident expectation of this kind. 
It is perhaps needless, perhaps gratuitous, to add that the 
strictures offered indicate, after all, but relatively slight 
shortcomings in a work of the first magnitude. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In an article entitled “The Concentration of Industry in 
the United States,” contributed to the Yale Review for May, 
1898, the present writer made the attempt to measure, as far 
as the then existing statistical data permitted, the undoubted 
tendency shown by industry in almost all branches of manu- 
facture to become concentrated in fewer and larger establish- 
ments. The effort was at the same time made to show the 
motives dictating this centralization of industrial work, and 
the social and economic results that might be anticipated from 
it. In particular was it sought to distinguish clearly between 
this purely normal progress in the evolution of industry and 
the abnormal or forced concentration, if the expression may 
be used, that was taking place through the formation of the 
so-called trusts. 

It is our desire, in the present paper, to call attention to, 
and comment upon, the significance of another phase of the 
industrial evolution taking place in the United States, which, 
though akin to that considered in our former communication, 


. yet possesses features marking it off sharply from that move- 


ment, This is the tendency towards what we have designated 
the integration of industry. It is a tendency which, though it 
has been at work for some time, has only in very recent years 
become one of marked prominence. At the present time, how- 
ever, it constitutes, as it is believed this paper will show, the 
fundamental force now at work for the reorganization of our 
industrial system. Through it alone can be established the 
significance of recent important happenings. 
(2 integration of industry is meant the knitting together, 
to form one compact harmonious whole, of all the related 
branches, or all the necessary processes, of any great depart- 
ment of industrial pas As such, it is evidently a movement 
quite distinct frem that 6f concentration of industry, | Concen- 
tration indicates the bringing together of likes under central 
a where all the coal mines or all the blast fur- 
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naces or rolling mills are brought under the control of one or 
a few parties. | Integration indicates the bringing together of 
dissimilar, but interdependent, branches of an industry, so that 
complete harmony may be obtained among them, and the 
undertaking contain within itself a complete control of all the 
factors necessary for the successful and uninterrupted prose- 
cution of its work. } This is what takes place when the same 
management acquifes control of such widely dissimilar, but 
essentially dependent, branches of industrial work as the min- 
ing of coal and ore, the operation of railways and steamships 
for its transportation, the extraction of lime, the working of 
coke ovens, the manufacture of pig, its conversion into billets, 
bars, sheets, and what not, and from them the manufacture of 
wire, nails, rails, tin plate, structural material, or even bridges 
ready for final consumption. We have given as an illustra- 
tion probably the most perfect example of integration that has 
yet taken place, and we shall have occasion to consider it more in 
detail in another place, The operation of this force, however, 
can be seen in almost every branch of industrial enterprise. 
Wherever a brewer decides to make his own barrels-or to raise 
his own hops, wherever a bicycle manufacturer undertakes 
the manufacture of his own tubing or tires, this tendency may 
be seen at work, 

@ar study of this movement, if it is to be at all adequate, 
should include the three points of: first, a description of the ex- 
tent to which it has advanced and an account of its more 
important manifestations; second, an examination of the 
motives ,that are responsible for its rise and progress; and, 
third, an attempt to determine — as far as conditions will per- 
mit— its probable effect tipon efficiency of production and 
the general welfare of society. 

Of recent examples of integration in this country, far the 
most important and striking is that which has just taken place 
in the iron and steel industry through the creation of the 
United States Steel Corporation. In no other case can we 
find such a perfect working of the forces of integration. In 
other cases, integration has taken place almost unconsciously, 
and as the result rather than the object of the steps taken. 
Here we have an instance where the benefits of integration 
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were clearly seen in advance, and an enormous combination 
brought about for their realization. 

No greater mistake could be committed than that made by 
most writers on this corporation, who have seen in it but a 
combination on a larger scale similar to those of its constitu- 
ent companies. The latter, with the exception of the Carnegie 
Company, were pure types of the concentration of industry. 
The former is a pure type of integration of industry. 

As the creation of this corporation represents in such a com- 
plete way this whole movement of integration, the motives or 
causes responsible for it, the conditions making it possible, and 
the probable results of its action, it is worth our while to de- 
scribe its rise with some degree of particularity. 

Until 1895 or 1896 the development of the iron and steel 
industry in the United States may be said to have followed 
the normal course of most expanding trades. It was marked 
by the gradual concentration of work in fewer and larger es- 
tablishments and a parallel geographical centralization in the 
more favored localities, While it was evident that a domi- 
nant position was being attained by certain establishments, 
this dominance was due almost entirely to the natural advan- 
tages that they enjoyed and the skill with which they were 
managed. Their growth, in a word, was one of natural expan- 
sion through the addition of new mills and the development of 
established lines of work. Only to a limited extent was in- 
crease in size obtained by the absorption of hitherto indepen- 
dent plants. There was little or no idea of one or a few estab 
lishments reaching such a strength as to be able to exercise 
monopolistic powers and fix prices without regard to active 
competition. 

This was the condition of affairs up to the closing years of 
the last century. Suddenly a new means of building up huge 
concerns was adopted. The possible economies resulting 
from centralization of work in large plants and production 
upon a large scale had nearly been reached as regards the 
actual operations of manufacture. It was now seen that there 
lay a great field for economies outside the work of production 
proper, through a better control and organization of the fac- 
tors of distribution. If a union of the forces of all or a con- 
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siderable number of manufacturers of the same product could 
be secured, it would be possible to obtain raw materials at a 
more advantageous rate or with greater certainty, production 
could be made to correspond more nearly to demand, markets 
could be reached more directly, and new ones opened up where 
existing outlets were insufficient, transportation charges could 
be reduced, and, finally, if a sufficient control of output could 
be secured, a more positive influence could be exerted upon 
the fixing of the prices at which the commodities manufact- 
ured would be marketed. 

It was the effort to realize these considerations that led to 
the second phase in the history of the organization of the iron 
and steel industry in this country. This phase is the one 
marked by the formation of the greet national companies, or 
so-called iron and steel trusts, through the merging of hitherto 
independent concerns, In rapid succession there were organ- 
ized the Federal Steel Company, the National Tube Company, 
the American Steel and Wire Company, the American Tin 
Plate Company, the American Steel Hoop Company, and the 
American Sheet Steel Company, to mention only those which 
afterwards went into the United States Steel Corporation, 
each with its forty, fifty, or hundred millions of capital. 

Now the characteristic of this period of transformation 
was that, in the formation of these huge concerns, the motive 
was the union of likes ; that is, the bringing together under the 
same management of plants manufacturing the same products. 
It was as if a vessel of several classes of dissimilar particles 
had been suddenly agitated, and the members of each class 
had, on the instant, rushed together to form single independ- 
ent homogeneous aggregations. There was thus constituted 
a great company for the manufacture of tin plate, another for 
the making of steel hoops and related articles, another for 
sheet steel, etc. 

For a time it seemed, to the outside public at least, that this 
was the final step in the evolution through which the industry 
was. passing, and that the immediate future would be de- 
voted to the strengthening of the position obtained by each 
of the companies. But no sooner was this movement accom- 
plished than new forces were seen to be at work, As tield 
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after field came under the central or unified form of organiza- 
tion, the companies in which this organization was vested 
came more and more into direct contact with, and depend- 
ence upon, each other. \ The finished product of the one was 
the raw material of the-other. ) One company was the chief 
purchaser of the products of anbdther, taking in cases a quar- 
ter, a half, or even a greater proportion of the entire output of 
the latter. One company was thus in a position powerfully to 
control the operations of the others. In numberless ways this 
dependence of one field upon another led to friction and diffi- 
culties whose seriousness was proportionate to the size of the 
companies concerned. 

This condition of affairs could not last long, and signs soon 
began to be manifest that great plans were on foot for its cor- 
rection. To do this, there were but two lines of action open. 
One was that each of the companies should seek to gain its 
independence of the others by the enlargement of the scope 
of its operations, so that it would itself mine or manufacture 
the materials used in its operations. The other was that the 
different companies could make some arrangement among 
themselves by which their interests would be harmonized. 

Efforts were at first directed towards the first-named method. 
One after another the different companies began to formulate 
plans for the erection of mills to manufacture products em- 
braced within the field of operations of the other companies. 
It needs but a casual study of the situation of affairs to see 
where this policy, if adhered to, would have led. It meant 
a gigantic struggle between the companies. The company 
manufacturing sheet steel, for example, could not see with 
indifference the companies which took almost its entire prod- 
uct reach a position where they were no longer its customers. 
If they succeeded in doing this, the former company had but 
one alternative, if it was to remain in the business,— that of 
itself building mills for the conversion of its products into 
articles ready for final consumption. The announcement by 
one company that it intended building mills for the produc- 
tion of articles which it had formerly purchased from a second 
company was consequently immediately followed by announce- 
ments of the second company that it would retaliate by enter- 
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ing the field of the first, and erect mills for the conversion of 
its products for which it could no longer secure purchasers on 
an adequate scale. These were no idle threats. It is well 
known that definite plans for such action were, in many cases, 
formulated, and the preliminary operations for their execution 
begun. The tremendous danger to all parties, if this move- 
ment had been allowed to continue, was quickly seen. Efforts 
were, therefore, turned to the second method of bringing 
about harmony,—that of uniting the interests of the com- 
panies in some way. The powerful firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. was appealed to. e result was the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation, with its billion, one hundred 
million, dollar capitalization. 

With the formation of this corporation the evolution in the 
organization of the iron and steel industry entered upon its 
third and, as yet final, phase. It constitutes, if the expression 
may be permitted, combination carried to its second power, 
being, as it were, a combination of combinations. That in 
character it is essentially different from previous combina- 
tions, which had in view merely the concentration of indus- 
tries for the purpose of controlling production and prices, is 
manifest in the view of the conditions leading to its founda- 
tion. The motives that were at work were purely those for 
bringing about an integration of related interests. It must be 
remembered that the companies which were united were not 
essentially competing concerns, as regards the disposition of 
their products. Had the motive been primarily one to lessen 
competition, the union would have taken place along different 
lines. The insistence that Mr, Schwab lays upon this point, 
in his testimony before the Industrial Commission, must be 
taken as a sincere expression of opinion, and not one dictated 
by business policy. 

Mr. Schwab, moreover, brings out this point with great 
clearness in his article contributed to the North American 
Review for May, 1901. “The iron industry,” he says, “was 
kept back in this country for many years, because there was 
no connection between the various industries on which it 
depended. The ore deposits were owned by one set of men. 
The coal deposits were owned by another set. The coke was 
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made in a hundred different places, scattered throughout sev- 
eral States, under different management. The mills and fur- 
naces, in turn, were owned separately; and, when these mills 
and furnaces, having bought their iron here and their coke 
there and their other products elsewhere, finally produced 
their iron and steel, there were still other processes that the 
product had to go through before it could be finally landed in 
the market. Everything was disconnected and disjointed. 
It was not until the whole process was welded into a continu- 
ous chain under one management that the American iron 
industry began to make its giant strides which have now car- 
ried it into a position where it dominates the whole world.” 

If there was any doubt in this matter, one has but to follow 
the subsequent policy of this corporation to have a verification 
of the position that has been taken. The new corporation has 
spared no expense or effort to acquire certain properties, such, 
for example, as ore deposits and facilities for lake transporta- 
tion, which were essential for the complete rounding out of 
the scheme of controlling all of the factors entering into the 
production of finished articles from the raw materials. It is 
strictly in line with the same policy that the American Bridge 
Company and the Shelby Tube Works were acquired, as 
through them the products of its other departments can be di- 
rectly marketed as finished products. 

On the other hand, the corporation has looked with perfect 
equanimity upon the building up of other strong properties in 
fields in which it already had a sufficient number of mills, such 
as is seen in the combination of steel properties under the con- 
trol of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Colorado Iron and Fuel 
Company, the Republic Iron and Steel Company, and scores 
of others that might be mentioned. Were the crushing out of 
competition in view, these would be the properties that would 
have been sought. 

In our account of the formation of this corporation we have 
spoken as if it it were a union of concerns, each having its spe- 
«ial field of operations. To this, however, there was one 
important exception. The Carnegie Company occupied a 
unique position in the iron and steel trade in the United 
States. It was, in the first place, much the most important 
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concern in the trade. Roughly speaking, it made from 25 to 
30 per cent. of the finished iron and steel product in the coun- 
try. It mined all the ore that it used, or over four million 
tons annually, and owned a large percentage of what is known 
as the old range ores. It did not sell any ore to outside par- 
ties, believing it to be the better policy to preserve it for its 
own use. It transported a large percentage of it in its own 
boats over the lakes, and carried a large percentage of it on its 
own railroad to its Pittsburg works, where it manufactured a 
greater variety of steel articles than almost any other manu- 
facturing concern. It made almost everything pertaining to 
the iron and steel trade. In structural materials of all descrip- 
tions it made 50 per cent., in rails, 30 per cent., and in armor 
50 per cent. of the production of the country.* 

It was in the theory or principle of its organization, how- 
ever, that the Carnegie Company was unique. With an in- 
sight into the requirements of a scientific organization of the 
iron and steel industry that amounted to genius, Mr. Carnegie 
had twenty-five years before his competitors begun the organ- 
ization of his undertaking upon the principle of the accurate 
integration of all the branches of the industry under a unified 
control. He was thus working out in theory and practice a 
plan of organization which the great Steel Corporation was to 
adopt tn toto. Mr. Schwab, the president of the company, has 
given us an exceedingly interesting account, in his testimony 
before the Industrial Commission, of the development of the 
Carnegie Company and its policy, He said in part: — 


The original Carnegie Steel Company was a partnership. When it went 
into the mining of ores, it formed a separate organization for that purpose, 
and so with almost every other branch of its business. Its shipping industry 
on the lakes (the Bessemer Steamship Company) was a separate organiza- 
tion; the railroad (the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, running from Con- 
neaut Harbor to the works in Pittsburg, about one hundred and fifty-six 
miles) was a separate organization ; its coke interest, limestone interest, all 
those various companies numbering some twenty-six or twenty-seven, were 
all separate organizations. But the controlling interest of each was held by 
the Carnegie people. In fact, Mr. Carnegie himself retained a controlling 
interest in all, owning something over 50 per cent. in each of the companies. 

It was then found that this partnership had grown so large and the 


* Testimony of J. C. Schwab before the Industrial Commission. 
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| business was of such a varied character, there were so many companies to 

control and so many partnerships holding varied interests, that for the sake 

of harmony among our partners it was decided to put all in the control of 
‘one corporation, to be known as the Carnegie Company. One of the chief 
reasons for that was Mr. Carnegie’s idea that a partner in the ceke interest, 
for example, should not have a greater interest in coke than he had in steel, 
as it might affect the contracts between the two companies ; or that a partner 
should not have a greater interest in shipping than in the steel company. So 4 
he put these interests all into one company, so that each partner’s interest 
‘was as a whole. 


Something of a diversion has been made in order to give 
this account of the Carnegie Company, because it constitutes 
such an important step in the evolution of the iron and steel 
industry in this country, because it affords an unusually defi- 
nite presentation of the reasons dictating the consolidation of 
allied interests into a single corporation, and because it un- " 
doubtedly pointed the way and furnished the model for its 
great successor, the United States Steel Corporation. | 

Returning now to a consideration of this latter combination, | 
it is, of course, too early to attempt a forecast of what its ulti- 
mate influence will be upon the industry and upon the public 
welfare. If our position in the matter, however, is correct, 
there seems to be no reason to apprehend anything like an 
effective monopoly of the trade being organized by the corpo- 
ration. Practically, all of the testimony before the Industrial 
Commission, including that given by independent operators, 
was against any such idea. There are now, as we have seen, 

a large number of plants outside of the corporation; and the 
building of new mills seems, if anything, to have been stimu- 
lated by the events of the past year. 
t The policy of the company, moreover, would seem to be, 
_j not in attempting to lessen outside competition, but in seeking 
to bring about a more perfect organization and integration of 
its own properties. Its work, in the immediate future at 
Jeast, lies in strengthening its weak departments in securing 
an adequate supply of ore, coal, lime, and other necessary ma- 
terial, in seeing that its coke ovens are sufficient for the needs 
of its manufacturing plants proper, that it has certain and ad- 
equate facilities for transportation, that the production of the 
mills in one department correspond with the needs of the 
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other, etc. The strength of the corporation in competition 
with other plants will thus be its perfect control over all the 
factors of production, transportation, and distribution, its abil- 
ity to make its operation correspond accurately to the needs of 
the market, and its power, through the large scale upon which 
its operations are carried on, to engage in foreign trade, and 
thus emancipate itself from the limitations and fluctuations of 
a purely domestic demand, It is, of course, quite possible, if 
other iron and steel companies pursue the same policy of build- 
ing up self-contained organizations, as indeed a number of them 
are already doing, that the time will come when the competi- 
tion between them and the Steel Corporation will be a serious 
matter. When that time arrives, the old tendency of combi- 
fiation to restrict competition will again become dominant. 

The formation of the United States Steel Corporation is by 
no means an isolated example of integration on an extensive 
scale in this country. In this same industry we have the im- 
portant example of the Pennsylvania Railroad interests ac- 
quiring the control of a number of great steel works and of 
the projected combination of armor plate mills, gun factories, — 
and shipyards, so that all the operations of ship-building, and 
especially the complete construction and equipment of war 
vessels, may be carried on by the same concern. In the former 
case it is of interest to note that the motive of the railway 
company in acquiring steel works was not only that it might 
be independent of outside mills for its rails and other steel 
material, but that through them it could control the trans- 
portation of the large quantities of freight that their operation 
necessitates. This is the same motive which in the past had 
led to the close union of interests of the coal mining industry 
and of the roads by which the coal must be conveyed to its 
markets. It is solely through the integration of these two 
industries that a unified control was secured of the anthracite 
coal trade, 

In the transportation industry can be found evidences of the 
working of the force of integration in a great variety of ways. 
Several of them have been mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. Of others, the most important is that whereby a close 
community of interests is being established between railroad 
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and ocean transportation. The purchase of the Leyland Line 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. was for the purpose of permitting a 
closer relationship between the business of the railways bring- 
ing freight to the seaboard and its subsequent carriage to 
foreign parts. It is indeed rumored that this purchase is but 
a part of a far greater scheme for the close alliance of related 
interests. The comments of Bradstreet’s on this purchase are 
exceedingly pertinent to the subject we are studying, and will 
bear reproduction, even though they are at some length. In 
its issue of June 1 of the present year it says: — 


One of the most troublesome elements in the railroad rate situation has 
long been the tariffs on export business, in making which both railroad and 
steamship rates have to be considered. With an abundance of ocean tonnage 
under the control of the trunk line railroads or in the hands of a manage- 
ment in alliance with them, the problems arising in connection with export 
rates and their relation to domestic transportation could manifestly more 
easily be solved than in the past, when the great majority of ships which 
transported the export freight brought to the seaboard by the railroads were 
in the hands of independent and foreign owners. 

At the same time it is evident that plans for the development of export 
business on the part of the United States Steel Corporation or the bitumi- 
nous coal roads required the absolute command of ocean transportation on a 
large scale, and would furnish further reasons for the Leyland deal, as well 
as for others of the same character which are supposed to be under investi- 
gation. ... Increased attention is being drawn to alliances between railroad 
and steamship interests generally. Such arrangements are by no means a 
new thing. Various American roads already have close relations to or an 

in various steamship lines, an instance of which is furnished by the 
C. & O. fleet, which transports grain from its Newport News terminus to 
Europe. The close connection which exists between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the American Line and Red Star Line steamers is another instance, 
while the Canadian transpacific service is another notable example. The 
Great Northern, it will be recalled, is now building a fleet of twenty thousand 
ton vessels for the Pacific service to be operated at the East and the Puget 
Sound terminus, while the Union Pacific, being now in practical control of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, already possesses facilities of that 
character. ... Indications, in fact, are that on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
a large proportion of the ocean tonnage will be before long in the hands of 
or under the control of the large American railroad systems, and will be 
worked in direct harmony with them. 


Another example in which this purpose of bringing together 
related interests rather than concentration in a distinct field 
is peculiarly manifested may be found in the control recently 
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obtained by the Standard Oil Company of the American Lin- 
seed Oil Company. The Standard was already in control, t 
through its directors, of the National Lead Company. There 
were thus brought under the same general management, or at 
least under sufficient control to insure that they would work 
in harmony with each other, the concern having the larger 
proportion of the output of linseed oil in the United States, 
and the company controlling the greater part of the produc- 
tion of white lead, or the product in which linseed oil finds its 
chief employment, There are also strong indications that the 
Union Lead ard Oil Company and other concerns will also be 
taken in, and all run in relation to each other. 

Still another example of the bringing together under one 
management of all the different branches of a trade, which has 
taken place during the past year, is the merging of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, which had the largest production of 
cigarettes in the country, the Continental Tobacco Company, 
the leading manufacturers of chewing and smoking tobacco, 
the American Snuff Company, the most important of the snuff 
concerns, the American Cigar Company, the International 
Cigar Machine Company, and the Havana American Company 
in a single corporation, the Consolidated Tobacco Company. 
The magnitude of this combination may be seen from the fact 
that the capitalization of the companies taken was over two 
hundred million dollars. 

It will scarcely be necessary to multiply examples further. 
If a careful analysis of all the recent important considerations 
be made, it will be seen that in almost all cases the essential 
purpose in view has been the merging of related interests 
rather than the taking over of distinctly competitive con- 
cerns. 

Of integration in the distributive branch of industry, the 
chiefexample is, of course, that of the familiar department 
store. Here, however, the real forces of integration are not 
present to the same extent that they are in the other examples 
that we have mentioned. The gathering together in the same 


‘establishment of the numerous branches representing as many 


branches of trade is not the result of any integral relation of 
independence between the different departments, Their union 
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is rather to obtain the advantages resulting from centralization 
of management, and of ministering to the convenience of 
customers by making it possible for them to find many of the 
articles they desire under one roof. The scale on which these 
stores are conducted, however, make it possible for them to 
establish closer and more immediate relations with producers, 
and thus bring about a real integration. Many of the stores 
maintain not only extensive repair and custom-making depart- 
ments, but to a considerable extent engage in the direct man- 
ufacture of articles handled by them. Where this is not done, 
the stores often enter into such close relations with manufact- 
urers that the arrangement is almost one of partnership. The 
jobber and other middlemen are eliminated to a considerable 
extent. 

Another example of the integration of industry, though it 
has not yet reached a position of great importance, is that of 
the union of the work of production and distribution in the 
same hands, as is seen in the practice, now quite common, of 
manufacturers of shoes, such as the Douglas, the Regal, the 
Crawford, and other companies to open retail stores of their 
own in the chief cities of the country for the disposal of their 
products. In Great Britain the Mansfield Shoe Company has 
carried this system to a high development, Not only has the 
company one or more stores in each of the chief cities of Great 
Britain, but its stores are found in many of the cities of the 
Continent. 

This tendency which we are considering can also be seen in 
fields in which its occurrence would not at first be anticipated. 
The rise within recent years of the great trust and security 
companies is an example of pure integration. Here we have 
one big corporation performing a great variety of functions, 
which were formerly distributed among as many institutions. 
It is not unusual for the same company thus to act as a bank, 
as the administrator of estates, as real estate agent, as guardian 
of valuables, as bonding agency, as conveyancer of properties. 
Either itself, or through companies acting in close relations 
with it, it also examines titles, places insurance, and performs 
other duties of fiduciary or legal character. 

The present article is intended primarily to cover the move- 
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ment towards integration in this country. It is a matter of 
interest, however, to note that this tendency is also strongly 
seen in industrial combinations taking place in England, Thus 
a recent writer in the Contemporary Ieview says : *— 


There isa very distinct trend in the direction of the formation of largo 
companies organizing for themselves departments of industry in which all 
operations from the supply of the raw material to the turning out of the 
finished article remain in the same hands. The process is not complete in all 
cases, but we can point to a number of cases showing various aspects of the 
movement. Since the union of the Whitworth and Armstrong Companies, 
the joint concern has acquired a large interest in the engineering and ship- 
building company of Robert Stephenson & Co., in order to have a graving 
dock at its disposal. Vickers, Son & Maxim, Ltd., beginning as armor plate 
manufacturers, absorbed the Naval Construction and Armament Company, 
and can now boast that they can turn out a battleship completely equipped 
in every respect. The purchase of the Clydebank Engineering and Ship- 
building Company by the old Sheffield firm of John Brown & Co. affords 
another case in which everything from the coal and iron ore to the ship 
ready for launching can be provided by the same company. Guest, Keen & 
Co.—in which are united the Patent Nut and Bolt Company, the Dowlais 
Iron Company, and Guest & Co.— belong to the same class; and we may 
add that their directors are among the latest who have gone to learn in the 
school of the United States Steel Corporation, James Dunlop & Co., iron- 
masters and colliery owners, have followed the same path by purchasing the 
Calderbank Steel Company; and Robert Napier & Co., ship-builders, have 
similarly united with Broadmore & Co., steel and armor plate makers. A 
new line has been struck out by the Thomas Iron Works, which, after widen- 
ing their scope by the absorption of the engineering works of John Penn & 
Sons, have lately formed a combination with Messrs. Siemens, Messrs. 
Mather and Platt, and the Brush Electrical Engineering Company for the 
purpose of undertaking electrical equipment on equal terms with the great 
German and American combinatiors. 


Great Britain offers still another example of the integration 
of industry that is in every way remarkable, that of the great 
system of co-operative consumption based on the Rochdale 
principle of division of profits, This system merits ‘careful 
study, as it constitutes probably the most interesting example 
of the results accomplished by the steady working of the 

*“ The Billion Dollar Trust,” by Henry W. Macrosty and 8. G. Hobson, Con- 
temporary leview, September, 1901. Strangely enough, these writers do not see 
that the steel trust which they are describing is an example par excellence of 
the tendeney towards integration. Thoy speak of combinations described in the 
paragraph quoted as peculiarly a product of British soil, and add “ of amalgama- 
tions on the model of the American Trust there are but few.” 
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force of integration that can be found in any country, and 
because it is one the significance of which in this connection 
has never been pointed out. 

In 1884 a small group of twenty-eight men met at a house in 
Toad Street in the town of Rochdale, and organized a co-op- 
erative store on a principle entirely different from that which 
had ever been applied in previous co-operative undertakings. 
This was the principle that the store should be run by the 


customers as co-operators, and that all profits realized should - 
be distributed among them in proportion to the value of their - 


purchases. This simple and equitable basis for co-operation 
meeting with success, the undertaking was taken up else- 
where, and soon throughout the kingdom there appeared 
societies or co-operative stores organized on the same model, 
By 1864 there were in existence not less than 500 such soci- 
eties with over 125,000 members, and total sales exceeding 
$14,000,000 a year. 

The time was now ripe for the next step in this wonderful 
development of an industrial system. These societies were 
evidently compelled to enter the market as purchasers of 
goods to the extent of their sales to their members. To a 
very large extent the stores, appealing as they did to the 
same classes of the population, handled the same goods. The 
idea of establishing some form of co-operation among the 
societies by which their purchases might be made in common 
naturally suggested itself. The result of efforts to put this 
idea into execution was the founding in 1864 of the British 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, the function of which should 
be the acting as purchasing agent for the co-operative stores 
constituting its membership. In its organization the Roch- 
dale system of division of profits, according to purchases, 
was rigidly applied, only now the co-operative societies, in- 
stead of individuals, were the beneficiaries, 

This society proved no less successful than that of the 
individual stores. Starting with sales of over $250,000 during 
thirty weeks in 1864, its volume of business increased by leaps 
and bounds. In 1873 its net sales passed the five million 
dollar mark, in 1876 the ten million dollar, in 1882 the twenty 
million dollar, in 1891 the forty million dollar mark, and in 
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1899 represented the enormous sum of seventy million dollars. 
In the mean time, or in 1868, the Scottish Co-operative Society 
had been formed to serve the same purpose for the Scottish 
co-operative stores. Its progress, proportionately to the ter- 
ritory that it served, was even more rapid, its net sales in 
1899 amounting to twenty-five million dollars. This growth 
in co-operative wholesale distribution was, of course, the out- 
come of the continued development of the individual co-opera- 
tive stores. These had in 1898 reached the total number of 
2,857, of whom 2,130 reported in 1898 1,703,098 members, and 
total sales during the year of $340,000,000. 

Thus was accomplished the first great step in the integration 
of industrial operations under this system, that of the close 
union of the wholesale and retail business. There remained yet 
the fields of production and transportation to be entered. As 
the wholesale societies became the purchasers of enormous 
quantities of certain staple products, the question again arose 
whether these could not be secured directly by their manu- 
facture by the societies instead of by purchase from indepen-. 
dent concerns. A beginning was accordingly made in the 
early seventies by the opening of works for the manufacture 
of a few articles, The experiment, meeting with success, has 
been successively extended to other articles, until to-day both 
the British and the Scottish Wholesale Societies are manufact- 
uring articles on a huge scale. Thus among the manufactur- 
ing plants of the British Society may be mentioned the great 
boot and shoe factories at Leicester, with a weekly output of 
over 35,000 pairs of shoes; the Dunston flour mills, turning 
out 8,000 sacks of flour a week; the tobacco works at Man- 
chester, with yearly sales of nearly one and a half million 
pounds of tobacco, valued at over one million dollars; the 
Batley Woollen Mills, with a yearly production valued at more 
than two hundred thousands of dollars. Other articles manu- 
factured by it on a scarcely smaller scale are lard, soap, 
candles, confectionery, preserves, pickles, cocoa, hosiery, fur- 
niture, clothing, corsets, biscuits, crackers, etc. Finally, it 
has even entered the farming industry, in order to produce its 
own milk, eggs, cheese, fruits, etc. 

In 1876, owing to the rapid growth in its European trade, it 
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a small vessel for the transportation of its purchases. 
In 1879 another vessel was built for it. Other vessels have 
since been added, until the society now owns and operates a 
fleet of seven vessels, the total cost of which was over $400,- 
000. Other branches of activity of the society are the main- 
tenance of central banking institutions for the benefit of the 
societies, and the provision of fire, accident, and life insurance, 
while the individual societies carry on extensive operations in 
the way of granting loans to its members for the erection of 
houses, 


Space does not permit us to give a similar account of the 
entrance of the Scottish Society into the field of production. 
Suffice it to say that its operations in this direction are rela- 
tively no less important. We have entered somewhat into de- 
tail in tracing the history of the co-operative movement in 
Great Britain, as it furnishes a most remarkable illustration of 
the integration of the different branches of industrial work in 
one harmonious system. Based on a pure co-operation of 
consumers, we have here the operation of production, trans- 
portation, wholesale and retail distribution, banking and in- 
surance, all carried on in one finely organized system, in which 
relative rights and interests are perfectly adjusted. 

Little would be gained by carrying further this description 
of the ways in which the tendency towards integration is now 
working. Attention should rather be given to a closer analy- 
sis of the causes of this movement, and what will be some of 
the more important results. Great movements, such as we are 
considering, rarely take place in response to a single cause. 
In the present case, thus, it is possible to distinguish a number 
of quite distinct motives leading to union of related industries 
under the same management. Fijrst, and primary among 
these, must be noted that of the desire of manufacturers to 


render themselves independent as regards the supply of all the ) 


raw materials needed by them in their enterprise. With the 
increasing concentration of industry this consideration has be- 
come one of greater and greater importance. When a man- 
ufacturer had a choice of a score or hundreds of concerns to 
which he could turn for the supplies of which he had need, and 
these concerns were in comparatively active competition with 
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each other, there was every surety that these supplies could be 
obtained when needed, and at a reasonable cost. When, how- 
ever, the manufacturer, on the one hand, now enters the market 
as a purchaser of materials on an enormous scale, and, on the 
other, finds but a few firms from which these materials in the 
quantity required can be obtained, conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent. The same is true in regard to the producers of the 
raw materials, Where they had hundreds of purchasers com- 
peting for their products, they have now but a score or less. 
From the standpoint of both parties, therefore, independence 
has given way to dependence. 

As this condition of affairs became more marked, it became 
inevitable that the one should seek to secure a definite control 
over the products of which he had need in his manufacture, 
and that the other, as markets were closed to him, should seek, 
by broadening the scope of his operations, himself to convert 
his materials into finished products ready for consumption. 
In a way the force leading to integration may be said to be 


much the same as that which impels each nation to become, . 


as far as possible, self-contained in respect to the supply of 
articles of which its citizens have need, or are believed to be 
necessary for its national life and progress. 

In the above we have given a description of what is believed 
to be the prime cause of the movement towards integration. 
A briefer reference will suffice for some of the secondary 


motives. Among these will be first noted that of congested 5 


capital seeking investment. There is no doubt that some of 
the earlier combinations have earned for their promoters or 
members enormous profits. At first these profits could be 
profitably invested in the industry itself through its further 
development. In time, however, this, in many cases, became 
difficult. In seeking for new openings, it is natural that the 
choice should be made of collateral or related industries, the 
manufacture of articles hitherto purchased, or the more com- 
plete transformation into finished products of articles previ- 
ously sold to other manufacturers. 

Still another motive is that of undertakings which have 
secured a virtual monopoly of a great product seeking to elim- 
inate the competition exerted by a substitute product. There 
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out in his recent work on trusts and monopolies, for which 
substitutes do not exist, and to which the public will have 
recourse if the prices demanded for the article of first choice 
is excessive. This may be said to be the motive dictating the 
i entrance of the Standard Oil Company into the field of the 


4 are very few articles, as Professor Ely has excellently brought 
) 


. production of other than petroleum oils, though in this case 
tf there were other reasons, resting upon technical considerations. 
j Finally should be mentioned the motive of realizing the 
economy that may be gained from the elimination of the 
middleman, or those standing in any way between the pro- 
duction of the raw material and the final distribution of the 
finished product to the consumers, As the magnitude upon 
which industrial operations are carried on increases, possibili- 
: ties of economy in this way become greater. Closely allied to 
this motive is also that of making a more effective use of by- 
\ products. This fact alone is responsible for the same con- 
. ‘ cern, in a number of very interesting cases, operating directly 


what, at first sight, would seem to be a very large number of 
dissimilar undertakings. 
runing now to a consideration of what will probably be the | 
effects, good and bad, of this movement, we shall have to limit 
ourselves to a very general examination. The movement is as 
| yet too young to permit of any accurate forecasting of the 
r ultimate results as regards the details of our industrial sys- 
tem. It is scarcely necessary, however, to comment upon its i 
possible overwhelming significance. There are definite limits, 
to the progress of concentration, and these seem to have been ~ é 
reached in a number of cases. There are practically none to i 
that of integration. It has already given us a billion dollar 
corporation, although its influence as a definite force has only 
recently begun to be distinctly felt. 

In the future progress of this movement there is one 
industry in which it would seem that the conditions are pecu- 
liarly favorable for its operation. This is the great industry 
of railway transportation. The peculiarity of this industry is ; 
that it is at once dependent upon all the other industries for j 
its successful exploitation, and all the other industries are in a 
like manner dependent upon it. We have given above one or 
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two instances where this interdependence has led to integra- 
tion. These cases, however, are insignificant in comparison 
with what might take place. The railroads, to an extent 
equalled by almost no other undertaking, are’ enormous pur- 
chasers of certain articles, such as rails, cars, structural ma- 
terial, and other supplies. These articles, moreover, are ones 
for which a steady and certain demand exists year after year. 
The time may very easily come when the roads will abandon 
the policy of depending upon outside concerns for the supply 
of the materials and equipment of which they have need, and 
undertake, as is now done in isolated cases, their direct manu- 
facture. With their lines reaching all the mines or other 
sources of supplies of which they have need, and with the 
possession of certain markets for what is produced in their 
own needs or the ability effectually to distribute any surplus, 
the roads are in a peculiarly favorable situation for the manu- 
facture of a large number of products. If their charters will 
not permit this to be done directly, the same result can be 
accomplished through closely affiliated companies, as is now 
done by the Pennsylvania Gompany through the Conemaugh 
Steel Company. 

The question may legitimately be asked why, in view of 
these circumstances, if integration is such a strong force, the 
roads have not already entered these fields; why, as regards 
their most immediate needs, such as cars, direct manufacture 
has not been more resorted to. The explanation lies in the fact 
that the evolution of the railway systems in this country has 
not yet advanced far enough to make this desirable. During 
the past as well as at the present time the great problem con- 
fronting the railroads is the building up of systems through 
which effective control can be obtained of particular territo- 
ries or lines of traffic. So overwhelming in importance is this 
consideration that all other considerations have for the time te 
be left in abeyance, In the contest for supremacy the great- 
est arm is the possession of capital with which other railroad 
property needed for the rounding out of the systems can be 
acquired. It is thus the height of folly for any considerable 
sum of capital to be devoted to other purposes, unless an abso- 
lute necessity for such expenditure exists. 
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The time is now rapidly approaching, however, when these 
systems will be comparatively perfected, and the greater part 
of the country be divided up among a few great systems of 
railroads. When this is accomplished, a radical change may 
be looked for in the policy governing railroad administration. 
Energies will then be turned exclusively to the efficient equip- 
ment and operation of the properties. The different lines of 
the systems must be reconstructed, so that they may be welded 
into one harmonious whole. The matter of securing supplies 
and equipments at the best possible rate will receive the most 
careful attention, and the time will then have been reached 
when the desirability of the roads themselves manufacturing 
the articles of which they have need will be considered purely 
as a problem in the cost of production and control over a nec- 

» essary element in the operation of their properties. 

To what extent the railroads will ever become manufact- 
urers on a large scale it is now impossible to predict, That 
they will do much more than they are now doing would, how- 
ever, seem extremely probable. Should, moreover, the time 
ever come when there will be an integration of industries, as 
well as an integration of related branches of an industry, the 
railroads of the country would furnish the connecting links 
binding the different departments together. 

It would be a hardy prophet who would seek to follow out 
all the consequences of the continued operation of this ten- 
dency. Especially would it be futile to attempt to weigh the 
social effects that would result from the concentration of such ; 
enormous power in the hands of a few individuals. Of one 4 
result, however, we may speak with comparative certainty. : 
Each step in the direction of integration implies a lessening 
of possible friction and a substitution of a direct for a more 

indirect method, and both of these mean greater economy and 
increased efficiency of production. With this will also come 
an enormous strengthening of control over the factors of in- » 
dustrial operations. Just as it was the writer’s opinion, as 4 
expressed in his former communication that has been referred 
to, that the greater control resulting from the concentration 
of industry would have as one of its most important conse- 
quences the steadying of production and the resulting less- 
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ening of industrial depressions, so it is believed that the far 
greater control that will follow from integration cannot but 
work in the same direction. Here, however, we are treading 
upon more uncertain ground. The causes of industrial de- 
pressions are too complicated and too little understood to 
permit of confident statement. 

In conclusion, it is of not a little interest to note how per- 
fectly this tendency towards integration fits inswith the theory 
of evolution as applied to industrial progress.f Evolution as a 
method of progress, stated in the simplest terms, may be said 
to be the differentiation of functions and the concomitant in- 
tegration of parts.j With the rise of the modern industrial 
system began that differentiation of function which is known 
as division of labor. Particular duties or operations were as- 
signed to particular units. In the beginning this was the most 
important feature of the changes that were taking place. 
With this diffusion of duties largely accomplished, there 
now rises, as the factor of prime importance, the second ele- 


ment of evolution, that of integration, by which the various 


interdependent parts are being knitted together into a more 


harmonious whole. 
FRrankiin WILLOUGHBY, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE TAXING LAWS OF 
MICHIGAN. 


Tue motive for the recent change in the system of taxation 
in Michigan is found in the desire to realize equality of taxa- 
tion under the form of a general property tax. From the or- 
ganization of the State to the present time, two distinct 
schemes of taxation have been kept in active administration : 
the one known as the “ general tax,” which was applied to all 
property not expressly exempted, the other known as the 
“ specific tax,” which provided for the taxation of railroad 
companies, river improvement companies, insurance com- 
panies, plank-road companies, and a few others expressly 
stated by law, in some manner arbitrarily determined by the 
legislature. This distinction is found in the Constitution itself, 
which imposes upon the legislature the duty of providing a 
uniform rate of taxation, except upon such properties as pay 
specific taxes. By a law passed by the last legislature, this 
dual system of taxation contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, and followed by all legislatures up to the present 
time, has been swept away. All property in Michigan is now 
to be taxed on the ad valorem basis. 

Michigan has experimented with two methods in the admin- 
istration of specific taxes. Prior to 1871 the railroads of Mich- 
igan, as also other important corporations, paid a specific tax 
on the basis of capital stock paid in. In 1871 gross earnings 
were substituted for the amount of stock paid in as the basis 
of taxation, and this continued to be the basis of payment up 
to the present time. Confining the statement to railroads, the 
rate of payment was not the same for all companies, but varied - 
according to the gross earnings per mile of line. At the time 
the law was repealed by including railway property in the ad 
valorem system of taxation, the rates were as follows: — 
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Per cent. 
Upon gross earnings not exceeding $2,000 permile . ...... 23 
Upon excess of $2,000 not exceeding $4,000 “ ...4.4..., 3t 
Upon excess of $4,000 not exceeding $6,000 “  .....4.. 4 
Upon excess of $6,000 not exceeding $8,000 “ ......-. 44 
Upon excess of $8,000 permile . . . . ee ee 5 


In 1899 the railroads of Michigan paid to the State, under the 
operation of this law, $1,091,556.89, The amount which they 
will contribute on the basis of valuation is not yet known. 

The method of taxing corporations on the basis of gross 
earnings has been criticised from two points of view. In the 
first. place, the fact that the proceeds of this tax go directly 
to the State treasury has given rise to a feeling on the part 
of the minor civil divisions that they are deprived of a con- 
siderable portion of the property which by right ought to be 
included in local assessments. This criticism, however, has 
never been strong in the State. Indeed, the amount contrib- 
uted under the new law, by such corporations as paid specific 
taxes in 1900, goes to the State, and not to the localities; and 
the fact that most of the money thus collected is handed over 
to the localities for the support of the common schools must 
necessarily break the force of this criticism. The second criti- 
cism upon specific taxation of corporations is that corporations 
did not, under this plan, pay a rate upon the value of their 
property cqual to the rate paid by other properties. It was 
conceded by all parties to its controversy that equity in taxa- 
tion means equality of rate. This criticism it was which 
caused the abandonment of the tax. 

The significant steps in the abandonment of the system of 
specific taxation are as follows: In 1899 the so-called Atkin- 
son law was passed, which created a State Board of Assessors 
whose duty it was to assess the property*of all railroads, ex- 
press, telegraph, and telephone companies in the State, to de- 
termine the average rate of county and municipal taxes 
throughout the State, and to tax the property of the several 
companies as assessed at the average rate of taxation paid by 
other properties. It was especially provided that the fran- 
chises of corporations should be included in their assessed 
value. This law was never passed upon by the courts; but a 
test case upon the telephone tax law, which was similar to 
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the Atkinson law, showed this law to be unconstitutional “on 
the ground that, being a tax on property, based on assess- 
ment, it was not a specific tax, but an ad valorem or property 
tax, and was not within the uniform rule of taxation pre- 
scribed by the constitution of the State, for the reason that 
it was based upon the average rate of taxation throughout 
the State, and not the local rate applicable to other assessed 
property.” This decision necessitated a change in the Con- 
stitution if the property of corporations was to be taxed on 
the basis of valuation at a uniform rate throughout the State. 
An amendment to the Constitution was accordingly prepared 
and submitted to the people at the general election Novem- 
ber 6, 1900, with the result that the amendment received the 
approval of the people by a majority of 383,672 votes. This 
was the third time that the people expressed themselves in 
favor of a revision of the laws taxing corporations; and in the 
spring of 1901 a new law was passed, similar in its aims and 
provisions to the Atkinson bill. It is one of the anomalies of 
public life that Governor Pingree, to whom belongs the credit 
(if credit it be) of taxing railway properties on the basis of 
valuation, should not have been permitted to sign this bill, but 
that it should have been signed by his successor, Governor 
Bliss, who, to say the least, seemed indifferent to the success 
of the measure. 

If corporations conducting an interstate business are to be 
taxed on the basis of the value of their property within the 
State, a great deal depends upon the method followed in 
ascertaining this valuation; and it may be worth while to say 
a word respecting the rule of valuation adopted in Michigan. 
The legislature of 1899 passed a law creating a Board of State 
Tax Commissioners for the better administration of the taxing 
laws of the State. Among the duties imposed upon this board 
was that of ascertaining the true value of properties paying spe- — 
cific taxes. The ostensible purpose of this valuation was to de- 
termine whether the properties imposed with specific taxes pay 
upon their true value a rate equal to the value of the property 
taxed under the general tax law; but the framers of this law 
well understood that the value thus ascertained would ulti- 
mately be used as the basis of taxation. The statement which 
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follows confines itself to railway properties. The first point 
decided by the commission was that the value of railway 
properties is both tangible and intangible, that is to say, the 
process of valuation necessitates the separate appraisal of the 
physical and of the non-physical elements. The theory 
adopted for the appraisal of the physical elements was the 
theory of reproduction and deterioration, thus reducing the 
problem, so far as physical valuation is concerned, to an engi- 
neering problem. Some of the best engineers of the State 
were employed by the board, and every property in the State 
was subjected to personal examination. The report of this 
body of engineers was not presented in the form of a lump 
sum for each road, but the value of each road was classified 
according to the official Classification of Construction Ac- 
counts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the final report one column of figures gives, item by item, 
the cost of constructing a new property. This is followed by 
a second column of figures which shows the present value of 
the property as it now stands, allowance being made for 
deterioration through use. This assessment of the physical 
valuation of the railways cost the State something in excess 
of $40,000, but it is worth all that it cost; for the thorough- 
ness with which the work was done, as also the high standing 
of the experts by whom the appraisal was made, has given to 
the State an assessment which commands universal confidence. 

The value of the intangible elements of railways was arrived 
at from an investigation of their income account. The rule 
adopted, stated concisely, was as follows: To the gross earn- 
ings of a railroad was added the income derived by the cor- 
poration from corporate investments or from any sources other 
than operation. From this sum was deducted ; first, operating 
expenses; and, second, 5 per cent. of the physical value of the 
railroad in question, as reported by the engineers, together 
with a few incidental payments that need not here be men- 
tioned. In case gross earnings showed an excess over operat- 
ing expenses and a 5 per cent. annuity on valuation, the 
remainder was capitalized at 7 per cent., which capitalization 
was regarded as the intangible value of the property. This 
valuation, added to the present value reported by the engineers, 
gave the true value of the property. 
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Any discussion of this rule would be out of place, but two 
remarks are necessary for its understanding. In the first place, 
it should be noted that the income account made the basis of 
this computation is the average income account for a series 
of years, and not the account of any particular year. This 
seemed necessary in order to avoid extreme fluctuations in 
value from year to year. It should be noted in the second 
place that in the 5 per cent. allowed on the physical valua- 
tion of the properties, and in the 7 per cent. used as the basis 
of capitalizing the final surplus, is included a1 per cent. tax 
upon the valuation ascertained. In this manner, allowance 
was made for the effect of the tax encumbrance upon the 
valuation of the property; and the valuation arrived at could 
be placed immediately in comparison with the valuation of 
property paying the general property tax. 

It may be of interest to state that the physical value of 
Michigan railways appraised in the manner described was 
found to be $166,398,156 ; and the non-physical value of Michi- 
gan railways was found to be $35,814,048, making an aggre- 
gate value of railways within the State of $202,212,199. If 
this valuation be accepted as the basis of payment under the 
new law, it will result in a contribution from the railways two 
or three times greater than the amount which they contrib- 
uted in 1899 in the form of a specific tax on their gross earn- 
ings. No definite statement can be made upon this point, 
however, at the present time; for the Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners has not yet declared what the “average rate” of taxa- 
tion is at which railroad property is to be taxed. 

Henry C. Apams. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE WORK OF TRAINED ECONOMISTS IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Whatever the excellencies or defects of the United States 
Industrial Commission reports, as compared with other publi- 
cations of the government, they will have a peculiar interest 
for economic students throughout the country entirely apart 
from the subject-matter of the reports in themselves. For 
to a larger degree than in the work of any other branch of 
governmental service prior to this time, they represent the 
output of professional economists trained in our American 
universities. The overwhelming majority of experts and spe- 
cialists in the employ of the Commission has had a distinc- 
tively collegiate preparation for work along lines of economic 
investigation. 

In order to illustrate the degree of this preponderance, a 
few details may not be without interest. Professor Durand, 
the secretary of the Commission, has, in addition to his admin- 
istrative work, prepared three separate special reports, upon 
Immigration Statistics, upon Mine Labor, and, in conjunction 
with Mr. C. E. Edgerton, upon Labor Disputes and Arbitration. 
The expert agents of the Commission upon Trusts, Immigra- 
tion and Allied Problems, and Transportation, Messrs. Jenks, 
Commons, and Ripley, as well as Dr. E. R. Johnson, now 
a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, are all col- 
lege professors. Four reports—namely, upon Trust and Cor- 
poration Legislation, Industrial Combinations in Europe, the 
Effect of Combinations upon Prices, and Prices of Trust 
Securities—are the work of Professor Jenks. A special re- 
port upon The Economic Effect of Immigration, embracing 
an elaborate study of the “sweating system,” has been pre- 
pared by Professor Commons; and a report upon the Present 
Status of American Railroads and the Effects of Legislation 
has been prepared by Dr. Ripley. Besides the work of these 
regular employees of the Commission, who have at the same 
time contributed to its work in other ways, as in the examina- 
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tion of witnesses, etc., a number of other special reports have 
been prepared by economists temporarily associated in its 
work. Among these may be mentioned Professor Lindsay’s 
report upon Railway Labor; Dr. McCrea’s Taxation of Trans- 
portation Corporations; Professor Crowell’s Distribution of 
Farm Products; and Professor B. H. Meyer’s Railway Regu- 
lation under Domestic and Foreign Laws. The difficult work 
of digesting, indexing, and editing the enormous mass of tes- 
timony has been chiefly in charge of Drs. West and Whitten, 
Mr. Edgerton and Miss Laughlin, all under the direct inspira- 
tion of Professor Durand. Two women, both university grad- 
uates, trained in economics, Miss Laughlin and Dr. Claghorn, 
have prepared reports upon Domestic Service, the Foreign Im- 
migrant in New York City, and the Agricultural Distribution 
of Immigrants, respectively. As compared with this expert 
work, the small proportion due to others than university- 
trained economists is significant. Mr. F. J. Stimson’s two 
reports upon Labor Legislation, Domestic and Foreign, are 
the work of a lawyer of established reputation. The only 
other special reports are those of Messrs. Clapperton upon 
Taxation, Turner upon Chinese Immigration, Dodge upon 
Farm Labor, Christy upon Warehouse and Elevator Laws, 
Stewart and Olmsted on Convict Labor, and Miss Helen M. 
Marot upon the Clothing Trade in Philadelphia. 

This experiment of almost exclusively employing university 
trained economists is in part due to the peculiarly temporary 
character of the work, which, being under the control of Con- 
gress, is not subject to civil service rules. The results should 
be of great interest to the colleges of the country as a whole. 
If the work of the Commission bear the stamp of genuine re- 
search, it cannot fail to stimulate the development of eco- 
nomics in our graduate schools. It may also, perhaps, if 
the character of the work prove commendable, pave the way 
to a modification of some of the civil service rules, which 
to-day render the temporary employment of experts in govern- 
ment bureaus a matter of difficulty. 

Z, Rirrey. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSORIPT 
BY JOHN RAE (1796-1872). 


Intrropuctory Nore. 


During the last twenty years of his life Rae lived in the Hawaiian 
Islands. A student always, in these years he became especially interested 
in a philological-sociological study of the people of the Islands. Some of the 
results of his investigations were published in one of the Hawaiian news- 
papers, and excerpts from these articles were sent by a prominent English 
resident to John Stuart Mill. This drew a letter from Mill (who was much 
interested) to the sender, a copy of which was forwarded to Rae. The date 
of Mill’s letter was February 3, 1863. 

Also at about this time, apparently, Rae was informed by a friend in 
England that Mill had written him directly. This letter, however, Rae 
never received. Moreover, he heard in some way that Mill had adopted in 
his Principles of Political Economy the whole (as he was given to understand) 
of his own theory of capital, and that he had also taken him to task for the 
severity of his criticism of Adam Smith. 

Accordingly, Rae wrote Mill at length in regard to his present under- 
taking ; and, his old interest in political economy being aroused, he touched 
upon that subject also. That is, the manuscript (undated), here made use 
of, is in the form of a letter addressed to Mill. Whether a copy was ever 
sent to Mill is not known. This draft of a letter exists in several versions, 
and comprises all that has been found among Rae’s effects on economics. 
The only subject worked out at any length is the Malthusian Doctrine of 
Population, which will appear in the forthcoming number of the Economic 
Journal, Besides this there is material for a sketch of Rae’s life, which is to 
be utilized in an introduction to a reprint of his Principles, which the present 


writer hopes to bring out within a year. C. W. Mrxter. 


You have done me the honor of adopting my views with 
regard to the laws regulating capital. Would you have the 
kindness to inform me how your exposition was received, and 
what is the condition of political economy in England just 
now, with regard especially to that part of the subject? Also 
in France and the Continent in general. Have the Germans 
entered on the theme? In my opinion they have more real 
mind than either France or England; and I am curious to 
know how they handle this matter, if they have at all entered 
on it. 
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Were I visiting in England, what chance would there be of 
my making an impression by publishing there a new edition 
of my Principles, or by breaking the book up, and giving it 
@ more practical form? Suppose I were to put forth my 
views on capital, on money, currency and banking, on rent, on 
the wages of labor, and, perhaps, on population, each in 
short works,— stating only obvious facts, and venturing on no 
excursive reasoning,— what chance of success do you think 
I would have? 

I do not know that I differ very much from Malthus on the 
population question ; and it is a very delicate one to handle, in 
so much so that, were everything else favorable, I might give 
it the go-by. Still, I think he scarcely states it fairly. ... I do 
not think that Ricardo’s theory of rent is sound. Things that 
measure each other do not, therefore, necessarily stand with 
relation of cause and effect: else in Kepler’s theorem the 
equal times would be the cause of the equal spaces or con- 
versely, whereas they are both concomitant results of gravity 
and motion. In the same way, increased rent and the culti- 
vation of inferior land are both concomitant results of certain 
causes. I also think that the question of the wages of labor 
has been dogmatized and placed on wrong grounds by a sort 
of jargon derived from superficial views on the nature of 
capital. 

I was careful to say nothing on these heads in my book, 
because I did not wish needlessly to blazon the full extent of 
my heterodoxy ; but I believe it was a sense of the real social 
wrongs and, consequently, evils that have arisen from a con- 
tracted view of this question that gave me that animus 
against Adam Smith which you, perhaps justly, condemn me 
for showing in my speculations. But in reality he is a sophist. 
Perhaps the greatest of them, I trust the last of them. The 
art with which he covers this makes his greatness. He is a 
sophist in the same way in his Moral Sentiments, which, fol- 
lowed out, sap the foundations of morality. And read his 
principles of philosophy in his minor works. They are the 
very opposite of the inductive philosophy of Bacon. I forget 
whether I brought this forward in my book. I have not 
looked at it for many years, and have no copy of it. How- 
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ever, I despair of getting the world to go with me in any such 
view. The British mind has,in my opinion, been contracting 
and narrowing itself for years, so that it cannot grasp great 
questions. 

I ought to state that I have read very little on the subject 
of Political Economy since writing my book, and that little 
chiefly on monetary questions, I think that the whole subject 
of banking is capable of being treated in so demonstrative and 
accurate a manner that there would subsequently be no room 
for hasty and unsound generalizations and random schemes. 
I have taken measures to procure a copy of your book, which 
will probably reach me within the year, and give me a correct 
idea of the present state of the science. 
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Les origines. II. La guerre de 
cent ans. Révolution maritime. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 1901. 8vo. 
8 fr. per vol. 

[Awarded the Grand Prix Gobert 
by the Académie. } 

pa ues et les com ies 

— de fer (thése). Paris: 
Gisrd et Britre. 8vo. 3 fr. 
Unsi@Nep. The Port of Manches- 
ter. Manchester: Hind, Hoyle & 
illustrati history of the 
n illustrative 
Ship Canal. ] 
In Periodicals. 


Die japanischen Eisen- 
f. Eisenbahnw, 


GrinsBure (B. W.). Sub- 
sidies. Journ. 

Loscu (Finanzrat Dr. 
wiirtembergischen 
und Steuerpolitik. Zeitschr. ges. 
Staatsw., 57, Heft 3. 

McLEAN ‘s. "J.). Railway Poli 
of Canada, 1849 to 1867, Il. 
Journ. Polit, Econ., June. [A 

od of difficulty and speculation 


views, Aug. 
SrEvVEKING (H.). Die dsterreich- 
ischen Jahrb. f. 
t 


Gesetzg., 25. 
TAYLOR (B.). The Maritime Ex- 
America. Fortnightly, 


a (A.,). The Isthmus of 
Tehuante Railway. Fort- 
nightly, A 


| pp. 206. 5 fr. 
IRELAND. Tropical Colonization. 
4 New York: Macmillan. 1901. 
mel. 1901. 8vo. 7 fr. 
international de 
| 
| 
{ 
J 
ollowed bya period of rest. Con- 
tinued from the March number. } 
| Newcoms (H. T.). The Recent 
| Great Railway Combinations. a. 
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VII. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CUSTOMS LAWS. 


Apams (Brooks). America’s Eco- 
nomic Supremacy. New York: 
Macmillan. 1901. 

Beaumont (G.). L’industrie co- 
tonniére en Normandie. Son his- 
toire sous les différents régimes 
douaniers. Paris: Rousseau. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 216. 6 fr. 

Burp (Prof. ). Moderne 
Handels- und Verkehrsgeographie 
unter besonderer Beriicksichti- 

ng der Handelswege und Ver- 
ehrsmittel der Gegenwart. Leip- 
zig: L. Huberti. 1901. 8vo. pp. 
160. 2.75 m. 

Dreut (Prof. Karl). Kornzoll und 
Sozialreform. Jena: G. Fischer. 
8vo. pp. 57. 1.20 m. 

[A reply to Dietzel’s Kornzoll 
und Socialreform. ] 

ETIENNE (Dr. A.). Zur Frage des 
handelspolitischen Systems. Ber- 
lin: J. Guttentag. 1901. 8vo. pp. 
63. 1.20 m. 

GotuEIn (Geo.). Der deutsche 
Aussenhandel. Materialien und 
Betrachtungen. II. Hiilfte, 1 Thl. 
Berlin: Siemenroth & Troschel. 
1901. 8vo. 245. 6m. 

HAAckKE (Dr. Heinr.). Handel und 
Industrie der Provinz Sachsen 
1889-99 unter dem Einfluss der 
deutschen Handelspolitik. Stutt- 
gart: J. G. Cotta Nachf. 1901. 

. pp. 162. 4m. 

In Miinchener volkswirtschaft- 
liche Studien. 

Hewtrrericn (Karl). Handelspoli- 
tik. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1901. 8vo. pp. 213. 4.60 
m 


[Vortriige.] 

Nervusaur (Dr. Paul). Die Stellung 
Chinas im Welthandel im Jahre 
1900. Berlin: W. Siisserott, 1901. 
8vo. pp. 55. 1.50 m. 

PaIsanT (R.). L’admission tem- 
poraire des blés et les bons d’im- 
portation en France et en Alle- 
magne. Paris: Rousseau. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 290. 5 fr. 

[The author favors the adoption 
in France of a system analogous 
to that of Germany.] 

SarRavuT (M.). Le probléme de la 


ne marchande. Préface de M. 
ouard Lockroy. Paris: —— 
Levrault. 1901. 8vo. pp. 


6 fr. 

Trsso (A.). L’ Italia e Il’ Oriente: 
Studi di litica commerciale, 
Turin: Unione tip.-edit. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 513. 

[Crowned by the Royal Insti- 
tute. The author favors an active 
colonial policy for Italy.] 

VEREIN FUR SOCIALPOLITIE. Bei- 
triige zur neuesten Handelspolitik 
Deutschlands, 3 Bd. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1901. 8vo. 
pp. 225. 4.80 m. 

—. Beitriige sur neuesten Han- 
delspolitik Oesterreichs. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 8vo. pp. 
323. 6.80 m. 

[Vol. 93 in Schriften des Ver- 
eins fiir Socialpolitik.] 

Waener (Prof. A.). Agrar- und 
Industriestaat, Eine Auseinander- 
setzung mit den Nationalsozialen 
und mit Professor L. Brentano 
iiber die Kehrseite des Industrie- 
staates und zur Rechferti 4 
agrarischen Zollschutzes. Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1901. 8vo. pp. 96. 


1m. 

Wo tr (Prof. Jul.). Das Deutsche 
Reich und der Weltmarkt. Jena: 
G. Fischer. 8vo. pp. 85. 2m. 


In Periodicals. 


Apams (Brooks). Reciprocity or 
the Alternative. Atlantic Month- 
ly, Aug. [Argues that, in order to 
maintain its industrial supremacy, 
the United States must either 
make treaties of reciprocity with 
other nations or prepare for war.] 

Buttock (C, J.). The Theory of 
the Balance of Trade. North 
Amer. Rev., July. [Treats his- 
torically the theory of the balance 
of trade from the time of the mer- 
cantilists to the present. ] 

CrRowWELL (J. F.). American Pri- 
macy in Iron and Steel Produc- 
tion. International Monthly, Aug. 
[Shows that superficially pri- 


cs 
| 
| 
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macy makes for war, but at heart 
is the basis of international peace. ] 

JouHNsSON (Joseph French). Our For- 
Pros ty. North 

Vv. 

MoRGAN-BROWNE (H.). Is Eng- 
land falling into Economic De- 
cay? Contemporary, October. 
[Optimistic.] 

ScHOENHOF The German 
Tariff Whom will 


Forum, Sept. 
measures pro by the 

German Reichsrath can in no way 
inflict a very serious injury upon 
American interests ... or upon 
the interests of any foreign state. 
... But their enactment would 
be a most cruel infliction upon the 
German people for the sole benefit 
of 300,000 land-holders.’’] 

TayYtor (Benjamin). Commercial 
Position of the British Em 
Forum, Sept. [Purports to 


that 40 per cent. of the com- 


. merce of the world is 


possessed by 
the British Empire, and that ro 
follows the flag. 
1,- Britain liv- 
on its Cap’ contemporary, 
Tiiy. [A criticism of the argu- 
ments of Sir Robert Giffen and 
H. M. Browne.] 
——. The Economic Decay of 
th IIL. 


first summary of the ini to 
in the Ekonomisk Ti 
ers are announced to follow 
from time to time.] 


VIII. MONEY, BANKING, CREDIT, AND PRICES. 


Anprfapis (A.). Essai sur la fon- 
dation et I’ ire de la Banque 
d’ Angleterre (1694-1844). Paris: 
Rousseau. 1901. 8vo. 376. 

oe the history of the Bank 
gland down to Peel’s al 
aan (C.). Story of the Stock 
Exchan Its History and Posi- 
tion. ustrated. London: 
ards. 1901. 8vo. pp. 476. 

Guisiain (0.). La 
industrielle théorique et 
Godenne. 


chamb 
. Création, or- 
et en 
rance, Angleterre, Allemagne, 
Autriche, Italie, Australie, au Ja- 
et en Amérique. Caen: 1901. 


Lavaup (E.). Les gay 


Paris: Rousseau. 1901. (thie). 
(M.). Sociétés crédit 


pratique des et 


d’intéréts. Guillaumin. 
1901. 8vo. . 272. 5 fr. 


WARREN (H. our Banker’s Po- 


sition at a Glance. London: Jor- 

dan. 1901. 8vo. pp. 338. 5s. 
ic 

methods. ] 


In Periodicals. 


DunkeER (Dr. R.). Goldersparende 
in dem heuti- 
Bankverkehr Deutschlands. 

. des — Reichs. No. 6. 


Forum, 
tion and history of the 
Bourse. ] 

GELLENDER (E. E.). Economic Ef- 
fects of Bankers’ Advances. 
Econ. Journ., Sept. 

GOLDSCHMIDT Dr. Julian). 
Zur Kritik der deutschen Hypo- 
thekenbanken. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 
25, Heft 3. 

Hooper (W.). The Recent Gold 
Production of the World. Journ. 


| 
| 
Ekonomisk Tidskrift, Arg. III., 
Heft 9. [A tabulated statement 
of the most important imports 
and — of Sweden during the 
| 
| Frrenp (E.). The Paris Bourse. 
8vo. 
| 
contre banques locales. Paris: , 
Rousseau. 1901. 8vo ~ 245. 6 fr. 
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Stat. Soe., [During the last 
twenty years. 
Ricuter (Dr. F.). Studien iiber 


die Diskontpolitik der Zentral- 
notenbanken unter niherer Be- 
riicksichtigung der Bank von Eng- 
land, Bank von Frankreich, und 
Reichsbank. Ann. des Deutsch. 
Reichs, 1901, Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 
ROBERTS (Geo. E.). Influence of 
the New of North 
Amer. ug. Speak- 
ing seems safe to say 
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that present conditions and prob- 
abilities favor the owner of real 
estate, fixed property, and com- 
modities, as against the owner of 
money and securities which yield 
a fixed return.’ 
ScHMOLLER Simmel’s Phi- 
losophie des Geldes. Jahrb. f. 
Gesetzg., 25, Heft 3. 
The Coming Sav- 
Inquiry. Econ. Rev., 


IX. FINANCE AND TAXATION, 


BERGMANN (Rob.). Geschichte der 
ostpreussischen Staénde und Steu- 
ern von 1688 bis 1704. Leipzig: 
Humblot. 1901. 8vo. 

P. 
In Schmoller’s Staats- und so- 
cialwissenschaftliche Forschung- 


en.] 
— (S.). Mr. Gladstone as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
ge Murray. 1901. 8vo. pp. 


2u6. 

CALKER (Dr. Wilh. von). Das bad- 
ische Budgetrecht in seinen 
Grundziigen. 1Thl. Geschicht- 
liche Entwickelung. 
J. C. B. Mohr. 1901. 
275. 6m. 

nazionale e per i] dazio sul grano. 
Rome: Artero. 1901. 

DomInGuEz (J.). La question des 
octrois et notamment celle des 
droits municipaux sur les boissons 
(these). Paris: Del- 

1. 8vo. pp. 216. 
[A  o. criticis of the octroi 
system. 

(J. A.). Municipal Ad- 
ministration. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1901. 

[Part III. is on municipal fi- 
nance. 

In BILANCIO DEL REGNO D’ ITALIA 
NEGLI ESERCIZI FINANZIARI DAL 
1862 Rome: Ber- 
tero. 

[A ernment report. 

SALEFRANQUE (L. fL.). La — pret 


Tiibingen: 
8vo. pp. 


fonciére devant l’impét on Fran 


et dans les pa 
l'Europe. Paris: Rous 
8vo. pp. 1380. 2. 

WAGNER (Adolph). Specielle Steuer- 
lehre: Baden, Hessen, Elsass- 
Lothringen, Mecklenburg, Simmt- 
liche leinstaaten, utsches 
Reich. Leipzig: C. F. Winter. 
1901. 8vo. pp. 630. 15m 

(IV. Hauptabth., 4 Il. 
Halbbd. in é e author’s Finanz- 


wissenschaft. ] 
Weiss (L.).  L’exploitation des 
par ’état. Mines fiscales 


de la Prusse et régime minier 


francais. Paris: Rousseau. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 118. 
Wieser (Prof. von). Die Ergeb- 


nisse und die Aussichten der 
Personaleinkommensteuer in Oes- 
terreich. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1901. 8vo. pp. 150. 
3.20 m. 

ZEDLITZ UND NEUKIRCH (Freiherr 
von). Dreissig Jahre preussischer 
Finanz- und Stone litik. Ber- 
lin: E. S. Mittler Son. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 127. 2.40 m. 


In Periodicals, 


(H. §S.). Our National 
Debt. Forum, Oct. [Traces the 
history of the national 

Buttock (Chas. J. } rect 
Taxes and the Federal Constitu- 
tion, III. Yale Rev., Aug. [The 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
1796 ‘“‘surely accorded with the 
intention of the framers of the 


| 
| | 
| 
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Constitution in that it assured to 


definition or classifi- 
po it established criteria of 


Cox fore] The Public Debt 
of “a 9 Britain. North Amer. 


F000 ‘Econ. Journ. Sept. 
\dgetrecht 
des bayerischen Landtages. Ann. 
des Deutsch. Reichs, 1901, No. 9. 
> (C. P.). The Report of 
the Local Taxation Commission. 
Econ. Journ., Sept. [A useful 
summary of the work of the Royal 

Commission. ] 

Srxgs (G. C.). Policy con- 
cerning Franchise Values: A 
Problem in Taxation. Journ. Po- 


lit. Econ., Se the 
ins' posing an 
and inequl table tax upon 
the. patrons of the public service 
corporations. 

(J.). Japanese Finance 
and Economy. Econ. Journ., Sept. 

e need for industrial capital 
emphasized. 

Tancorra (V.). La finanza itali- 
ana dal 1862 al 1900. Giorn. d P 
Econ., July. [An analysis of 
report noted above.] 

Trucuy (H.). Le systeme des im- 
} directs d’étaten France. Rev. 

m. Pol., Dec., 1900 and Mar., 
Apr., May, and June, 1901. 

WATKINS Albert). The Outlook 
for Public Ownership. Forum, 
Oct. [A hopeful view of the 
ability of government to under- 
take public enterprises. ] 

UNSIGNED. Statistik rdrande in- 
comst-beskattnin i Sachsen 
1879 och 1900. Ekonomisk Tid- 
skrift, Arg. III., Haft 9. 


X. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND DESCRIPTION. 


BLONDEL (E.). La France et le 
marché du monde. Paris: La- 
rose. 12mo. pp. 162. 2.50 fr. 

[A sober analysis of the reasons 
for the statio condition of 
French commerce. 

CARABELLESE (E.). II sorgere del 
comune marittimo nel 
medio evo. Bari. 1901 

CHARLES-Rovux (J.). L’isthme et 
le canal de Suez. Historique état 
actuel. 2vols. Paris: Hachette. 


[M. Faguet furnishes the intro- 
duction to a series of chapters by 
various writers upon such subjects 
as socialism during the revolution- 
ary pro’ , the 

on, etc. 


GoGITSCHAYSCHWILI (Dr. Philip). 
Das Gewerbe in Georgien unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 

Betriebsformen.  Tii- 
H. Laupp. 1901. 8vo. 
pr. 8.60 m. (to subscribers 


a to Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. ] 
GRUNZEL (Dr. Jos.). System der 
Handelspolitik. Leipzig: Dunck- 
er & Humblot. 1901. 8vo. pp. 
623. 13 m. 
(C. A.). Le Thé. Manuel 
du producteur et de l’importa- 
teur. Histoire, pays producteurs, 
statistiques, etc. Paris: Challa- 
mel. 1901. 8vo. 7 fr. 
Inama-SteRNEGG (Prof. K. T.). 
Deutsche Wirtschaf ichte 
in den letzten Jahrhunderten des 
Mittelalters. 2 Thi. Leipzig: 
gl Humblot. 1901. 8vo. 
p. 577. 14.60 m. 
Le Coma (A.) Inventaire des in- 
stitutions économiques et sociales 


Congress all needed powers of tax- 
ation.’”? And in the absence of 
taxation. 
(Bird S.). Financial Prob- 
| lems of a Great City. North j 
| 
"Tie elaborate k, containing | 
work, con I 
12 maps and several hundred en- 
gravings.} 
Faa@uet (E.). L’ceuvre sociale de 
la Révolution francaise. Paris: 
Fontemoing. 1901. 8vo. pp. 460. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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de la Suisse & la fin du XIX* 
sitcle. Geneva: Romet. 1900. 
4to. pp. 424. 

OESTERREICHISCHES GENERAL- 
CoMMISARIAT. Diverse Indus- 
trien. Vienna: C. Gerold’s Sohn. 
4to. pp. 69 and illustrations. 2m. 

[No. 11 in Berichte iiber die 
Weltausstellung in Paris, 1900.] 

.  Hiittenwesen, landwirt- 
schaftliche Maschinen, Petroleum. 
Vienna: C. Gerold’s Sohn. 1901. 
4to. pp. 60 and illustrations. 2 m. 

[No. 4 in Berichte iiber die 
Weltausstellung in Paris, 1900.] 

Pariset (M. E.). Histoire de la 
fabrique lyonnaise. Etude sur le 
régime social et économique de 
Vindustrie de la soie & Lyon 
depuis le sitcle. Lyon: 
Rey. 1901. 8vo. 

PrsTALozza (N.). La vita eco- 
nomica ateniese dalla fine del 
secolo VII alla fine del IV secolo 
— Cristo. Milan: Cogliati. 

Price (L. L.). A Short History of 
British Commerce and Industry. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1901. $1.25. 

Roperts (P.). The Anthracite 
Coal Industry. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1901. 

Scuwas (J. C.). The Confederate 
States of America. A Financial 
and Industrial History of the 
South during the Civil War. New 
York: Scribners. 8vo. pp. 332. 
$2.50. 

[A careful and judicious sum- 
mary of the policies and measures 
relating to revenue, currency, and 
banking, and of the conditions of 
— trade, speculation, and 


prices. 
TANGORRA (V.). Sagei critici di 
economica politica, Rome: Bocca. 


1901. 8vo. pp. 228. 
[Essays on Drtes, Machiavelli, 


and Ferrara, and on method. } 
VaARLEz (L.). Les salaires de 1’in- 
dustrie gantoise. I. L’industrie 
cotonnitre. Brussels: Lebégue et 
Schepens. 1901. 8vo. pp. 600. 


8 fr. 

[An exhaustive investigation 
made under the direction of the 
Boe) minister of industry and 

r. 


Wrars (Dr. Albr.). Die Entwicke- 
lung Russlands. Berlin: Gose & 
Tetzlaff. 1901. S8vo. pp. 34. 1m. 

Wricut (Marie R.). The New 
Brazil: Its Resources and Attrac- 
tions, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Industrial. Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia: Geo. Barrie & Son. 1901. 


pe. 450. 

[A description of the trade and 
commerce, the undevelo re- 
sources, and the opportunities for 
colonization. ] 


In Periodicals. 

Exuts (Leonora). A Model Factory 
Town. Forum, Sept. [Describes 
the community of Pelzer, Ander- 
son Co., So. Carolina. | 

Fetus (J. M.). British Salt Trade 
in the Nineteenth Century. Econ. 
Journ., 

Gippines (F. H.). A History of 
the English Poor Law. Interna- 
tional Monthly, Oct. [A review 
of ‘‘ A History of the English Poor 
Law’”’ by Sir G. Nicholls. ] 

Discovery in Political Economy. 
Journ. Polit. Econ., June. 
somewhat extended account of an 
anonymous French work, in three 
volumes, of the year 1723]. 

LAGERCRANTZ (Otto). Det t= 
iska skatte- och finansvisendet 
under den grekisk-romerska tiden. 
Ekonomisk Tidskrift, Arg. III., 
Haft 9. [A summary of Wilckens’s 
researches. | 

LapHam (E. C.). The Industrial 
Status of Women in Elizabethan 
England. Journ. Polit. Econ., 
Sept. impulse ‘‘ to 
earn a foothold ’’ gained. 

LrvassruR (P. E.). Les périodes 
de V’histpire des classes ouvritres 
en France. Rev. Internat. de So- 
ciol., Vol. 9, pp. 321-352. 

MAcHRAY (R.). The Financial 
Condition of Japan. Monthly 
Rev., Oct. [Conclusion favor- 
able, but foreign capital is needed.] 

Prutz (H.). The Economic Devel- 
opment of Western Europe under 

e Influence of the Crusades. 
International Monthly, August. 

Rasino (J.). An Economist’s 
Notes on Persia. Journ. Stat. 
Soc., July. 
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Ruys-Davis (C. A. F.). Economic 
Conditions in Ancient India. 
Ront (Dr. H.). Das kaufminnische 


In Periodicals. 
Barnes (A. J.). The Indian Cen- 
sus. Journ. Stat. Soc., July. 
Census 


missioner of Labor on the statis- 

a @ pop’ ion of over 
30,000. Statistics of Honolulu, 
H.L, are also added in a separate 


table.] 

Gurren (Sir R.). The Importance 
of General Ideas. 
Journ. Stat. Soc., Sept. [An ex- 
amination of certain problems sug- 


statistics ulation. 
section of the British Asso- 


wirtschaft. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg. 
25, Heft 3. 


WERGELAND (A. M.). Sila’ in 
Germanic Society during the - 


that England is not “living on its 
capital.’’ Expenditure for arma- 
ments and war usually comes from 
income rather than capital. ] 

Haywarp (T. E.). On the Meth- 
ods Available for Calculating 
Mean Numbers of Population. 
Journ. Stat. Soc., {> 

Waters (A. C.). A Method of Es- 
timating Mean Populations in the 
Last Intercensal Period. Journ. 
Stat. Soc., July. 

WILLOUGHBY (William F.). The 
Measure of Unemployment: A 
Statistical Study. ale Rev. 
Aug. [Asa measure of industrial 


tigations” and through ‘“‘ census 


tion. Translated from the third 
German edition by 58. Morley 
Wickett. New York: Henry Holt. 
1901. 8vo. pp. 393. 

[An excellent translation of a 


| 
| 
wickelung und seine Beziehungen June. [Amelioration through the 
zu Kaufmannschaft und Behér- influence of the king, the =, 
den. Ann. des Deutsch. Reichs, and ‘‘economic and poli 
1901, Nos. 8, 9, and 10. changes."" Continued from the 
(Dr. Moriz). Ueber siidost- Dee. number. ] 
europaische Staats- und Volks- 
| XI. STATISTICS. 
TIVARONI (J.). Patrimonio e red- -———. The Expenditure of Na- 
dito di alcune nazioni civili. tional Capital. Journ. Inst. of 
Turin: Roux e Viarenzo. 1901. Bankers. June. Conclusion 
[The distribution of wealth 
} among various social classes and 
the total wealth of various coun- 
| tries are considered. 
Soc., Sept. [Comparisons of the 
recent census returns from various 
countries. ] 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. Sta- 
| tistics of Cities. Bulletin of the 
Department of Labor, Sept. _ | 
third annual report of the Com- 
conditions, 8 istics employ- 
ment and unemployment woul be 
of great advantage; but statistics 
obtained through ‘‘ special inves- 
little value.] 
ZIMMERMANN (Finanzrat F. W. R.). 
Liasst sich die zukiinftige Bevélk- 
erungsentwickelung fiir ein be- 
stimmtes Gebiet mathematisch for- 
mulieren? Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 25, 
Heft 3. 
ciation, 1901.) 
XII. REPRINTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND NEW EDITIONS. 
i BERNSTEIN (E.). Socialisme théo- > 
. rique et socialdémocratie pratique. 
Traduction d’A. Cohen. Paris: 
Stock. 1901. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 
Bucuer (Carl). Industrial Evolu- 
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work which interprets industrial 
history in the t of economic 
theory. ] 

CoLAJANNI (N.). Le socialisme. 


Traduit, revue, et augmentée par 
M. Tochello. Avec un préface de 
G. gp Paris: Giard et Briére. 
1901. 418, 3.50 fr. 
pian ( Socialisme, 
et collectivisme. 
de histoire et des doc- 
nes jusqu’A nos jours. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 1901. 18mo. pp. 
325. 3.60 fr. 
[‘* Revue et augmentée.’’] 


FRANKLIN (J.). Selections from 
the Works o ‘Fourier. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1901. 8vo. 


-Guyor (Y.). The Sugar Question 
in 1901. Preface by Sir Nevile 
Lubbock. London: Rees. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 148. 3s. 

Hirst ugo). ‘Tabulated Digest 
of the Divorce Laws of the United 
States. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nlChart, 44 x 28 inch howing 

x ches, sho 
the causes for which divorce is 
ted in the various States. 

JELLINEK (Geo The Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of 
Citizens. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the German by Max 
Farrand. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1901. 12mo. we 98. 

Kropotxin (Prince). Fields, Fac- 
tories, and Workshops; or, Indus- 
try combined with Agriculture 
and Brain Work with Manual 
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Work. (Second edition, revised.) 
Putnams. 1901. 

Le Puay (F.). La Méthode sociale 
(abrégé des Ouvriers européens). 
Paris: Denter. 1901. 8vo. pp. 
648. 10 fr. 

. La Ré6forme sociale en 
France. Paris: Denter. 1901. 
18mo. pp. 530, 507, 667. 6 fr. 

Leroy-BEAULIEU (Pierre). Les 
nouvelles sociétés Anglo-Saxonnes 
(Australie et Nouvelle Zélande, 
Afrique du Sud). Paris: Colin. 
1901. 18mo,. 4 fr. 

Entigrement refondue.”’ 

Lorta (Achille), Die Soziologie. 
Thre Aufgabe, ihre Schulen, und 
ihre neuesten Fortschritte. Jena: 
1901. S8vo. pp. 116. 

m 
[Lectures, translated from the 
Italian by Dr. Clem. Heisz. ] 

Marx (K.). Le Capital. Vol. III. 
Le procés d’ensemble de la. pro- 
capitaliste. Traduit par 
Julian Borchardt et eee 
Vanderrydt. Paris: Giard 
Briére. 1901. 8vo. 10 fr. 

Ras (John). Contemporary Social- 
ism. New and enlarged edition. 
ng York: Scribners. 1901. 

pp. 555. $2.50. 
evra valuable chapter on ‘‘So- 
cialism from 1891 to 1900’’ is 
added to the 

Rocers (J. E. * of 
Agriculture ols. 
Vil. and VIII. Oxford Univ. 

Press. 1901. 


~ 


XIII. NOT CLASSIFIED. 


Apams (C. D.). A Handbook of 
Commercial Geography, for the 
Merchan Manufacturer, Im- 

rter, rter, and Business 
New York: Appletons. 
1901. $1.40. 

[The matter is ade- 

= but the economic explana- 
tions are often superficial and even 
unsound. 

Brooks (R. C.). A of 
Municipal Problems and City Con- 


ditions. New York: Reform 
Club. 


1901. 


CLARK (J. B.). The Control of 
Trusts. New York: Macmillan. 
1901. 

[Announced.] 


Coan (T. M. and others). Amer- 
ica’s Race Problems. Addresses 
at the annual meeting of the Am. 
Acad. of Pol. and . Sci in 
Phila., 1901. New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 1901. $1.50. 

Part I. criptive matter re- 
lating to the races of the Pacific. 
Part II. The Causes of Race Su- 
periority by E. A. Ross. Part III. 
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The Race Problem at the South. 
Part IV. The Races of the West 
Indies. ] 

Hooper (E.). and GrRaHAm (J.). 
Commercial Education at Home 
and Abroad, London: — 
lan. 1901. 8vo. pp. 284. 

[A handbook of material Sith 
et curricula for schools of 


all grades. ] 
Krtterer (Dr. E.). 
ellen der Lebensversiche 
tellt und kritisch beleuch- 
tet — Standpunkte des Volks- 


Frankfurt a. M. 
Schnapper. 1901. Bo. pp. 131. 


a C. F. G. and others). 
The Heart of the Empire: Discus- 
sions of Modern City Life in Eng- 
London: nwin. 190. 

vO. 
{A series of essays by several 
— writers, somewhat radical 
tone, but written from first-hand 

knowledge. | 

MorE x11 (G. A.). La munici 
zazione = publici. 
Bocca. 


[A theoretical and 
statistical work in favor of munic- 
ipal 

Rosinson (C ). The Improve- 
ment of Towns and Cities. New 
York: Putnams. 1901. 

[Announced.] 

WHITFIELD (E. E.). Commercial 
Education in Theory and Practice. 
London: 1901. 8vo. 


324, 
(Charles). American Mu- 
nicipal Progress (Citizens’ Li- 
New York: 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


Threads and Patches 
on Political camp. London: 
Digby. 1901. 8vo, pp. 174. 3s, 5d. 


UNSIGNED. 


In Periodicals. 


BowkeER (R. R.). The Piracy of 
Public Atlantic 
Monthly, Oct. [Treats of the 
ublic corporations of New 


(W. W.). The Gothen- 
burg Movement. Econ. Rev., 
July. 

GossI (N.). Il ribasso nel 
d’ interesse e la convenienza dell’ 
assicurazione sulla vita. La Ri- 
forma Sociale, Aug. 

H. wy and Hosson 

S. G.). e Billion Dollar Trust 
‘and IL. Contemporary, Aug. 
and Sept. [Economies in produc- 
tion are emphasized and the ~ 
tion of the steel industry in 
land is considered. 

PuHEtps (L. R.). unicipal Trad- 
ing. Econ. Rev., July. 

Rawson (8S. G.). The Nation, the 
Apprentice, and Polytechnic. 
Contem A plea for 
technica 

La réforme de 


with the “Trusts. Fortnightly, 


July. 

Winston (A. P.). Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Trusts. Atlantic Monthly, 
Sal. (Treats of the 

South German merchan’ 


4 
la législation de bourse en Alle- 
magne. Journ. des Econ., July. 
1901. 
[Announced.] 


